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If the infants born in England and Wales 
were all born under Garden City condi- 
tions, it would not be unreasonable to hope 
that 20,000 infants would be saved every 
year, and that these infants would have 
every opportunity to grow into healthy 
happy youngsters. 

—Norman Macfadyen M.B., D.P.H. 
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PUBLIC OPINION & PLANNING 


ATELY there have been gratifying signs of an awakening public 
consciousness to the importance of town and country planning, 
and to the need of a national policy for restricting and controlling the 
growth of great cities and for preserving from building wide tracts of the 
countryside in the interests both of agriculture and of town-dwellers. 
We rejoice in these signs. But it would be a mistake for planners to bury 
their heads in bales of favourable press-cuttings and fancy that the day 
of enlightenment is here. Just because the general public are beginning 
to take notice, there is a special responsibility on the few who have given 
thought and study to this immense and complicated subject. Much work 
has yet to be done before the wheels of national planning will effectively 
begin to turn. 

This sudden spread of interest in all sorts of unexpected quarters 
confirms our view that the subject can easily become a popular one. The 
planning of existing cities and of the countryside, and the positive con- 
struction of new centres of modern civilised life, are in themselves extremely 
interesting and appealing topics, capable of engaging the enthusiasm of 
people at large as well as the devoted study of practical administrators and 
scientific investigators. Hitherto the subject has, by some accident 
of its history, got into the wrong mental pigeon-hole among leaders of 
thought and opinion. Now it is being discovered that there is no subject 
that touches so influentially so many aspects of human life, no subject 
more fascinating in the depth and force of its appeal. But there is also 
no subject in which it is more easy to go astray by a concentration on one 
or two of its aspect to the exclusions of others. 


COUNTRY AND TOWN 
For example, the movement for the protection of the farms, hill lands 
and seacoast of this country against scattered and uglifying building is one 
in which townspeople have at root a common interest with country people. 


If it were not so the movement would be hopeless, for in the long run . 


15 per cent. of the population cannot override the demands of 85 per cent. 
But the desire to protect the countryside, when taken up by people with 
more love of beauty and tradition than sense of scale, can lead to an indiffer- 
ence to the overcrowding of the urban masses. More than once the 
suggestion has been made recently, though we are glad to note not by any 
responsible leader of the countryside preservation movement, that our 
great cities should be rebuilt even more densely than at present in order 
that they may hold more people on the same area and that further encroach- 
ments on agricultural land may be avoided. If such a wicked perversion 
of the planning idea ever caught on it would prove the greatest of disasters 
to the countryside itself. Precisely because town-dwellers are packed in 
gardenless houses and treeless and grassless streets, and that their cities 
are so large and crowded that they cannot easily reach the spaciousness 
and quiet of the country—precisely for these reasons the well-to-do 
escape to their week-end cottages and the less-well-off more and more follow 
their example with cheap shacks and caravans. Good towns, in which 
there is well-arranged open space, and in which garden-houses are practic- 
ally universal, will take up no more of the earth’s surface than suburbs 
on the fringes of great towns. They will take up only a tiny fraction 
more of our limited land than houses inhumanly congested in town centres. 
And they will function as homes, not as mid-week prisons from which 
men seek to escape at every opportunity, though only the more fortunate 


OPINION 





Industry and housing ought 
now to be combined in town 
planning schemes. 

—‘ Sunday Times.” 


Mr. D’ Arcy Cooper's remarks 
on Garden Cities seem nonsense 
to me! Only the worst type 
of citizen will prefer slum 
surroundings for himself and 
his family. 

—Mrs. M. Console in “ Daily 
Herald.” 


The Church, it is urged, 
should welcome the suggestion 
to build satellite towns. 
—Canon S. T. G. Smith, M.A. 


Nobody with any sense wants 
to see the agricultural South 
industrialised. 

—‘‘ Sussex Daily News.” 


A lot of trees have gone and 

a lot more houses have come 

but there is still a lot of green 

and, with any luck, we feel 

the countryside may just last 
our lifetime. 

—Geoffrey Trease. 


Green belts, National Trusts, 
and Men of the Trees? Those 
are all excellent things. But 
about as efficacious for saving 
the countryside as a soup-ladle 


for baling out the water from 


a sinking liner. 
—Ceoffrey Trease, 


Tt is suggested that the 
denizens of Limehouse and 
Wapping would rather live in 
London than in any garden 
city? But is not that attitude 
a misfortune, a_ defect of 
education ? 


—‘* Liverpool Weekly Post.” 


How can fresh air and space 
be secured for new housing 
schemes without involving on 
the persons removed a heavy 
incidence of daily transport 
charges to their places of work ? 

. The reply lies in the 
union of housing schemes and 
trading estates as in the Garden 
City movement. 

—Miss M.G. Cowan, 0O.B.E. 
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are able to do so. To save the country, we must 
let light, air and vegetation into the towns. 


TOWNS SHOULD BE TOWNS 

That is not to say that we want the towns to 
sprawl loosely over the land, nor that we want town 
and country merged. The garden city idea has never 
implied either of these things. Essentially it is an 
attempt to find a formula for a town which provides 
all that is necessary for a modern community life 
without sacrificing the fundamental amenities of 
family life. The swollen city gives us much that is 
essential, but at the expense of much that is, on a long 
view, equally essential. The tiny village is, or can be, 
admirable for the lives and purposes of one important 
section of the population, and makes its own vital con- 
tribution to the general welfare; but it’ cannot 
and does not attempt to meet the requirements 
of mass-production industry, of the more complex 
developments of business, or of a varied organisation 
of culture, entertainment and education. Some- 
where between these extremes there must be a size 
of town that is, for most people and for most collective 
purposes, better than either. The Garden Cities 
Association has put forward, as a standard for the 
present age, the town of a population of 30,000 to 
75,000. A population much below 30,000 could 
hardly support a full set of the town institutions and 
services now wanted by people of the urban type— 
though in many respects it could be an attractive place 
to dwell in. A town of 75,000, developed at the 
maximum density consistent with the needs of 
normal families, begins to put some of its residents 
at a considerable distance from their workplaces and 
from the country belt which is the essential environ- 
ment of a good town. There is room for difference 
of judgment about these actual figures as ultimate 
ideals, though they are the result of much experience 
and quantitative study of the problem. But there is 
no real room for doubt that modern towns of this 
order of size, inhabited not by one class, but by a 
representative cross-section of the nation, would 
be in every way, industrially, culturally and socially, 
far superior to the vast agglomerations in which half 
our population exist to-day. 


THE PRACTICAL PROBLEM 

It is necessary to reiterate these fundamental 
considerations, because unless there is some con- 
sensus of opinion as to what sort of town is really 
desirable and is the best blend of the multifarious 
requirements, any approach to planning is stultified at 
the start. But neither we nor anybody else proposes 
to break up the existing great towns into galaxies 
of garden cities. What we do say is that the great 
cities in this country are far too big, even for the 
exceptional functions that they perform, and that 
it is not only unnecessary, but positively disastrous, 
to their own populations as well as to the rest of the 
nation, that they should continue to grow. We can 
only leave to future generations the decision as to 
whether there are too many super-cities. What we 
know quite definitely is that there are quite enough of 
them, and that, as they are too large for comfort and 
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convenience already, they ought not to be allowed 
to grow any larger. The Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association has therefore worked out and 
submitted to the Royal Commission on the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of the Industrial Population 
a national policy for guiding new industrial develop- 
ment and house-building into directions more 
beneficial to the nation. That policy includes the 
fostering of development in many of the smaller 
towns, the preservation of wide green belts round 
all towns, and the use of town-planning machinery 
to prevent further increases of density and continuing 
centralisation in the larger cities. The policy is a 
far-reaching one, and no one will pretend that it does 
not present difficulties or will not encounter serious 
resistances. It is, however, essentially a practicable 
policy, and one that is not inconsistent with the 
flexibility of our complex industrial system and the 
democracy of our local government. And the scope 
of the proposals, bold as they may seem, cannot be 
said to be out of scale with the desperate seriousness 
of the urban problems to which they are addressed. 
If there is another way to deal with these problems, 
it has yet to be advanced. All the palliatives currently 
applied turn out in practice to become part of a 
vicious circle, enlarging the overgrown cities and 
intensifying every one of their almost insuperable 
problems. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

The proceedings of the Barlow Commission have 
continued to provide a rich yield of information for 
those interested in towns and the location of industry. 
Since our last note on the subject, evidence has been 
given by the Royal Burghs of Scotland, the Scottish 
Economic Committee, the Development Councils of 
North-East England, Wales and Cumberland, the 
Port of London Authority, the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, the Town Planning 
Institute, the Letchworth and Welwyn Companies, 
our own Association, and the cities of Manchester 
and Liverpool. Dr. W. A. Robson submitted a 
very interesting memorandum in support of a 
decentralisation policy, dealing in detail with the 
question of administrative areas. In addition to 
their evidence, the Town Planning Institute pre- 
sented to the Commission their report on National 
Planning, which contains a valuable discussion of 
some of the constitutional questions raised by the 
proposed setting-up of a National Planning Board. 
There appeared to be some signs of compromise 
between different schools of thought within the 
Institute in that the discussion on the constitutional 
position of the Planning Board implied a body with 
substantial planning powers, whereas the final 
recommendation was for a merely advisory body. 
This apparent discrepancy between the instrument 
and its function can perhaps be reconciled by the 
intention that the Board should begin as an advisory 
organ and acquire substantial powers later. Never- 
theless, we think it will be a serious setback to 
planning if the conception of a body which is not more 
than advisory is adopted by the Commission. 
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We have ample demonstration of the futility of 
advisory committees in the almost complete neglect 
by planning authorities of the London Regional 
Advisory Report (a brilliant piece of work which put 
forward an unanswerable and well documented 
analysis of the London situation and a definite 
and practicable policy), the admirable S.W. Lanca- 
shire Regional Report, and a great number of 
other advisory reports. To create an advisory 
National Planning body will be, in effect, to set up 
a permanent Royal Commission. It will produce 
a series of reports that this journal will review with 
enthusiasm and professors and students of planning 
and sociology will read with joy. In the meantime, 


NATIONAL PLANNING AND INVENTION 


Technologica! Trends and National Policy : Including 
the Social Implications of New Inventions. (Report 
of the Sub-Committee on Technology.) National 
Resources Committee. Washington, 1937. 388 pp. 
1 dollar. 


HOUGH specially addressed to American con- 

ditions, the book is of almost equal value to this 
country. Indeed, its subject matter is largely 
international, since there is still a world market for 
many products, the free interplay of research and 
invention continues, and industrial developments 
in all countries move in parallel. Those who are 
concerned with the sociological side of planning will 
find it indispensable. Incidentally, it is so interesting 
that when discovered by the man in the street it is 
very likely to become a “ best seller.”’ 

In the introduction a good case is made out for 
the possibility of forecasting technical progress :— 

“Though the influence of invention may be 
so great as to be immeasurable, as in the case of 
gunpowder and the printing press, there is usually 
opportunity to anticipate its impact upon society 
since it never comes instantaneously without signals. 

For invention is a process and there are faint 

beginnings, development, diffusion, and_ social 

influences, occurring in sequence, all of which 
require time. From the early origins of an 
invention to its social effects the time interval 
averages about 30 years.” 
A cheering thought in the field of town-planning, 
since the Garden City was invented in 1898, and 
British statutory planning in 1909! 

In his chapter on National Policy Mr. Ogburn 
discusses the realised social effects of the six great 
inventions of the telephone, the automobile, the 
aeroplane, the cinema, artificial silk and radio. 
If our rulers could have foreseen and anticipated 
the influence of these six industries, they would have 
been in a much better position for directing the 
policies of the State. 

As regards sheer housing accommodation, the 
report reminds us once more that the United States 
is in this respect a backward country. About 
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we fear, London will continue to grow, more people 
will hang on straps or moulder in tenements, suburbs 
and ribbons will spread over what ought to be the 
green belts of cities, and the Special Areas will slide 
further downhill. Unless war from the air shakes 
us out of our queer complacency, after 15 or 20 
years of further deterioration of the surface of our 
fair land, the Advisory Board will solemnly advise 
that they shall be given the modest powers of restric- 
tion and promotion suggested by the Garden Cities 
Association in 1938. We have every hope that the 
Royal Commission will, in their forthcoming recom- 
mendations, short-circuit this painful, cumbrous, 
expensive and unnecessary process. 


four million urban American families and eight 
million rural families are still without the barest 
essentials of ‘‘ modern improvements’”’ such as 
running water, private indoor w.c.’s, and baths. 
In these circumstances the “ shop fabrication ” of 
houses on mass production lines is seen as a clear 
possibility. The “trailer’’ or caravan, however, 
is not tipped as a winner. “ Integrated neighbour- 
hoods,”’ as a planning tendency, are forecasted. 
It is thought that improving transport will, in most 
cities, enable people to reach the suburbs, and thus 
reverse the marked tendency to increasing density 
of apartment-houses. The sky-scraper is considered 
to be doomed by intelligent height-restriction. 
An increasing decentralisation of industry is foreseen. 
And yet my dominant impression is that these 
writers, along with the rest of America, fail to see 
that they are in the presence of an opportunity 
for town planning such as may not come again for 
centuries, just as we failed to see our own great 
chance from 1918 to 1938. 

Thus, tested by its application to our own subject, 
the weakness of mere forecast as an instrument of 
planning reveals itself. Planning in itself is an 
invention which may upset all forecasts, just as 
socially-imposed standards of age-limits, wages and 
hours have transformed industry. As the study of 
town function and the art of town planning develop, 
limits on the density and superficial extent of cities 
will be seen to be desirable and will be imposed ; 
but in the present energetic chaos of American 
life, only a few observers on the main-top-gallant- 
mast can as yet detect this. In other specialities, 
no doubt, there are inventors who will similarly 
accuse even this brilliant group of observers of 
groping in the dark. Nevertheless, this is one of the 
widest and wisest attempts yet made officially in 
any country to peer into the future, and as such 
commands respect and study. 





So phenomenal has been the growth of London 
that a (water) shortage is frequently experienced in 
time of drought. 

—‘* Daily Telegraph ” 
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‘AN ABLE AND 
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DEVASTATING DOCUMENT ” 


THE ASSOCIATION’S EVIDENCE REVIEWED 


REVIEW of the Garden Cities and. Town 

Planning Association’s evidence before the 
Barlow Commission hardly seems needed at this 
stage in TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, or indeed 
anywhere else. Those who take an interest in these 
matters have no doubt already read the evidence, 
and some at least of them have recognised it as one 
of the ablest and most devastating political docu- 
ments of recent years. The anonymity of the drafter 
must presumably be maintained in print, but no one 
who has followed this subject since it was first 
raised could fail to recognise the style of the man 
who has done more than any other to educate 
public opinion on this issue. 

The most interesting, and the most damaging 
sections of the Association’s evidence are, I think, 
those which show the enormous concentration of 
British population and expose the weakness of the 
view ‘“‘ that continued town-growth is in the order 
of things, that it is dictated by forces of irresistible 
authority, forces too complex to be analysed and 
too sacred to be questioned.”’ Undoubtedly within 
another generation it will seem unbelievable that 
millions of people should ever have tolerated the 
waste, the ugliness, the noise, the foul air, the lack 
of facilities, and the general unhealthiness, fatigue 
and discomfort of life in a British town of the 
nineteen-thirties. These conditions must come to 
be regarded in the same way that we now regard 
the dust-storms, the stenches, the gutters and 
pools full of refuse, and the clouds of flies character- 
istic of an earlier period in England, and of many 
towns in other countries to-day. Certain people, 
out of self interest, conservatism, inertia, or sheer 
lack of imagination, will always argue that whatever 
happens to be the contemporary equivalent of the 
medieval dung-heap in the main street is (a) natural 
and inevitable, (b) right and proper, (c) economically 
advantageous and/or (d) more picturesque than 
having an efficient refuse disposal service, and some 
of the evidence given before the Royal Commission 
by presumably responsible public bodies makes it 
difficult to imagine any development too crazy 
and too uneconomic to find respectable defenders, 
provided only that it emerges through pressure 
of blind forces and not by conscious planning. 

The Association has realised that the way to 
demolish such attitudes is by measurement, analysis 


BY MAX NICHOLSON 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association’s Evidence to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Geographical Distribution 
of the Industrial Population is here the 
subject of an independent review by Mr. Max 
Nicholson, General Secretary of PEP 
(Political and Economic Planning). This 
article is written in Mr. Nicholson’s personal 
capacity and his views should not be taken as 
necessarily those of PEP 


and comparison, and the effectiveness of this method 
is very much increased by the fact that the Associa- 
tion represents a body of people—in fact the only 
body of people—who have deliberately and at their 
own expense built new towns free of the defects which 
they criticise. The official view, on the other hand, 
is put forward by organisations which have contri- 
buted, and are still daily contributing, to the very 
conditions which are becoming recognised as in- 
tolerable. The ordinary citizen therefore can judge 
both sides not only by what he thinks of their 
theories, but by what he thinks of their practical 
contribution to his living conditions, and it is already 
evident that on both counts the verdict is increasingly 
favourable to the Association. 

Among many telling passages in the evidence it 
is particularly refreshing to a sufferer from the 
bogus economics which have been so copiously put 
out on this subject to find demonstrated so clearly 
the stupidity of reckoning in terms of the annual 
balance sheet of particular firms, instead of in terms 
of the economic return over a long period to the 
community. For example, a factory location is 
conventionally defended as economically superior 
on the ground of a saving in transport costs for the 
product which works out at less than £3 per worker 
per vear, regardless of the fact that it may involve 
the public in housing subsidies of up to {£39 per 
annum or involve the workers concerned in fares 
totalling £10 to £15 a year each for the journey to 
work (p. 13). 

‘The Association’s evidence has done much to show 
that the issue is not between natural economic 
locations for industry and arbitrarily enforced 
uneconomic locations, nor is it even between economic 
and social considerations ; on the contrary, it is 
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between locations which may be economic for the 
individual or small group in the short run and those 
which are economic for the community as a whole 
inthe longrun. Here again it will probably seem odd 
to posterity that so many public servants and 
academic authorities should be found desperately 
trying to bolster up the case for grasping individual 
advantage at the expense of the community, while 
the case for the community should be left to be 
established and pressed by a handful of enthusiasts 
working in their spare time. 

Another valuable part of the Association’s 
evidence is the attack on transport for transport’s 
sake, regardless of the expense, the waste of time, the 
discomfort and the ill health involved. It is clearly 
shown that modern transport may be a wonderful 
servant for a town but is a tyrannical and stupid 
master, which has too long been allowed to distort 
development. At the present time thousands of 
high-powered buses are crawling about the streets 


THE WAYS OF THE WILD 


Wild Flowers in Britain. By Robert Gathorne- 
Hardy. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


Wild Birds in Britain. By Seton Gordon. Batsford. 
8s. 6d. 


CLEARLY written text, flavoured by personal 

recollections of the author, and_ beautiful 
illustrations make Wild Flowers in Britain one 
of the best introductions to the botany of English 
wild flowers and supplies, to borrow a phrase from 
the author, “enough capital to supply a_life- 
supporting income of delight.’’ The companion 
volume Wild Birds in Britain has the same qualities 
as an introduction to another fascinating subject 
with the additional value that, although Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy writes charmingly and simply, 
occasionally Mr. Seton Gordon’s pen borrows the 
wings of the Golden Eagle and the speed of the Swift 
and with strength and dexterity records the recurrent 
drama of the pursuit to which he devotes his life 
and writes in a prose which neither Hudson nor 
Gilbert White would have despised. 

Both books are at once a challenge and an 
invitation. They are an invitation to those who 
are versed neither in wild flowers nor wild birds 
to take an interest in these fascinating subjects. 
They are a challenge to the community to see to 
it that children are provided with opportunities 
of making that first hand acquaintance with the 
life of field and wood, and hill and shore, which our 
great cities now deny to almost two-fifths of the 
population of this country. Mr. Seton Gordon 
points out that there are few countries in the world 
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of London at a pace which would have disgraced a 
Victorian cab horse, bearing notices solemnly 
assuring their passengers that “ greater travel 
comfort ’’ is going to be obtained by making many 
of them walk hundreds of yards extra to a limited 
number of fixed stops, in the effort to compensate 
for a little of the waste of time from gross and 
avoidable street congestion. 

Inmates of the world’s biggest open-air lunatic 
asylum have cause to be grateful for even a fleeting 
glimpse of sanity, and it is to be hoped that the 
Association will follow up its evidence in the same 
spirit. Whatever the Royal Commission finds or 
does not find, it cannot be more than one step on 
the way towards making British towns habitable, 
and great as are the practical difficulties of re- 
planning, the battle will be more than half won when 
the average man and the average ruler of men are 
brought to realise that the present drift is crazy, 
and to cease pretending that it makes sense. 


so bird-loving as Great Britain and yet against that 
must be set the fact that we have lost the osprey 
and the sea eagle as nesting species while the 
dotterel (thanks to the stupid avarice of collectors) 
is almost doomed. Those engaged in the preserva- 
tion of game, too, would do well to read Mr. Gordon’s 
book because many game-keepers shoot not only 
those birds which do, in fact, prey on the game, 
but those which by killing vermin help him in his 
work. Golden eagles, the owl and the mouse- 
hunting kestrel are alike his victims. 

“What is wanted is a deliberate and restrained 
effort to educate public opinion to an appreciation 
of the charm and beauty of our wild creatures— 
of our responsibility towards them. I should like,”’ 
says Mr. Gordon, “ to see much more attention paid 
to the teaching of natural history to young people. 
The young should be taught to listen for, and record, 
the song of each bird in the spring; to treat the 
nests and the wonderfully coloured eggs with 
reverence ; to watch wild animals without rushing 
at them with sticks and stone; to love and know 
trees and flowers, butterflies and moths. How much 
more happy would our young generation be if they 
were taught thoroughly the joys of nature, her 
incomparable music and art.” 


Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is somewhat more optimistic 
and does not join in the general chorus regarding 
the threatened extinction of some of our wild 
flowers ; he believes that threatened men live long. 
That proverb, however, would not be acted upon 
by any responsible insurance company and we 
doubt its truth. Nevertheless if the reading of 
these two stimulating, delightful volumes has the 
effect they ought to have then the more readers 
they get the better for the country and its wild life. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CITY: No. 2—Playing Space 


London has only 1.88 acres of playing space per thousand of the population. Yet seven acres per thousand is 
considered the absolute minimum. Glasgow with 2.83, Liverpool with 2.5, Manchester with 2.88, and Cardiff 
with 1.95 are not much better off. The only way to secure the reasonable playing space which the children 
of this country ought to have is through the application of a policy of decentralisation into satellite towns... 


... of the garden city type where children can enjoy the amenities of playing fields such as this and at the 
same time have easy access to the unspoiled countryside which many city children never see. (A Letchworth 
photograph.) 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED .. .? 


Opinions From Press and Platform 


Expert Opinion 

XPERTS combine to demonstrate, not only 

that urban over-development is detrimental 
to health, nutrition, happiness and esthetic 
standards, but also that the excessive size of towns 
involves public charges for social services, utilities 
and transport out of all proportion to the communal 
advantages gained. 

* Economist.” 


Team Valley Trading Estate 


OW easy it would have been to have planned 
on that site a small satellite town which, limited 
in size, could have provided ideal living conditions 
for the many Tynesiders who will be employed 
there. 
W. Dosson CHAPMAN. 


‘** Deformed and Diseased ’”’ 


“[T is no more necessary to put up with towns 

growing together into one congested and 
characterless urban cluster than to put up with 
leprosy or bubonic plague. 

‘“ By any reputable standard our towns are, with 
few exceptions, deformed and diseased organisms. 
When public opinion begins to regard them dis- 
passionately the demand for a national fitness 
campaign for our towns will become irresistible.” 

“ P.E.P. Broadsheet.”’ 


Cities Lack Community Life 

HERE is a feeling gaining ground that the 

highest conception of community life is not to 
be found in the overgrown large centres of popula- 
tion, where the sense of tradition of neighbourhood 
and local pride become almost entirely lost, while 
smaller areas of community life would lead to a 
strengthening of the character and morale of the 
public conscience. 

Canon S. T. G. SMITH. 


Transport a ‘‘ Cost of Living Problem ”’ 


B ics abnormal spread of London is not the only 
concern for those who deplore the growing 
aggregation of our urban population in a few swollen 
centres. Some fifteen millions of our total popula- 
tion are now hived in six cities. Glasgow comes 
next to London with 1,615,000 and Birmingham 
with 1,590,000 follows Glasgow, with Liverpool, 
Manchester and Newcastle each over the million 
mark. The cost of transport per family per year 
is said to be £15 in London and nearly {9 in Bir 
mingham, and with high rents and rates this is 
already a cost of living problem. 
“ Birmingham Gazette.” 


L.C.C. Dilemma 


HE L.C.C. destroys the rabbit warrens of the 

poor which make such poor economic use of 
land in the central areas of London, and either 
replaces the people in tall flats that doubles the 
population per acre, or transports them to distant 
suburbs where the extra cost of rent and travel 
robs the weekly wage of its chief purpose of bodily 
sustenance. In either case the L.C.C. only adds 
to the congestion of London’s streets. 


** Middlesex Advertiser.” 


A Victim Speaks Out 


HY not build houses for the workers instead 
of putting flats all over London ? 


Before long London will look more like a military 
barracks than anything else. 

We know quite well the slums are supposed to be 
abolished, but are they trying to abolish them or 
make more ? 

My opinion is that they are only making more, 
because where there were perhaps ten or twelve 
thousand in a certain area they are pulling houses 
down and putting three times the number of 
people in the same space. Is that what they call 
slum clearance ? 

Another thing that the L.C.C. has done to 
‘improve ”’ the lot of the working class is by giving 
them alternative accommodation at Dagenham, 
Becontree or Edmonton. When they offer accom- 
modation do they take into consideration that a 
man earning from {2 10s. to £3 per week has to pay 
another 6s. a week on his fare to get to work and if 
he has a family and they are working in London 
they have to pay the same fare ? 


I know of a family who work in London and the 
father and four boys are paying among them 24s. 
in fares and 25s. in rent. 

‘ East End News.” 


End of ‘‘ Ghastly Experiments ”’ 


HAT other conception of the future planning 

of this country vies with that of the garden city 
conception of orderly urban development in towns 
of reasonable size, each having connection with its 
own countryside and cultural and economic rela 
tions with other towns in its region? The recogni 
tion of the garden city idea would mean the end of 
“ribbon development’ and the formless growth 
of the great cities—in other words, real town- 
planning—as well as the end of such ghastly experi 
ments as Dagenham, 

C. B. PurDoM. 
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The Defence Problem 

F population were more evenly distributed there 
would be much less opportunity for wholesale 
destruction by raiding bombers. It is because 
of the ‘“‘ monstrous agglomerations’’ which are 
our large towns that the air danger is much dreaded. 
So great and congested, moreover, are our cities 
that some authorities persistently argue that air 
defence preparations are doomed to be largely 
futile. 


“ Edinburgh Evening Dispatch.” 


Fundamental 

HE trouble is that we have not got the public 

mind to see the outskirts of the problems yet, 
which should consist of the simple fact that all our 
remedies run in grooves, isolated from one another— 
the remedy for house shortage is the vast aggrega- 
tion of dwellings at Ruislip Manor, Eastcote , and 
Raynerslane, say, all erected without the slightest 
consideration of the essential public services, to say 
nothing of work and works for the occupants of the 
houses ; and we have great collections of factories 
at Acton and Slough, and alongside the frontages 
of the Great West Road and the Western Avenue, 
and all these are created without any relation to the 
homes of the workers ; we have the big schemes of 
the Transport Board to improve the railways so 
that they can cope with the sardine-like compres- 
sion of the house-dwellers when they travel to the 
factories ; and now we have the Bressey report to 
spend thirty years (and untold millions in money) 
in solving the road congestion, without any con- 
sideration of its causes, the non-understanding of 
which will make that report serve only as more fuel 
to the fires of disorder. If we could get the public, 
and our statesmen, to realise these fundamental 
points, there would be a better basis for policy, to 
decide when factories should be encouraged to go 
to depressed. areas or elsewhere. The chief advan- 
tage of the satellite town is that it does co-ordinate 
all the needs of the community as one related whole : 
houses and the industries, business and pleasure, the 
various services, and the roads and _ railways— 
nothing is left to chance, or to the whims of persons 
or speculators. 

““ Middlesex Advertiser and County Gazette.” 


Commonsense 

RE we to let our towns grow, as did our fathers 

in the Victorian era, or are we to plan them in 
an ordered sequence, irrespective of any spasmodic 
boom or slump or fashion? Have we enough 
commonsense to say: “‘ We will plan here a city 
of limited population, of adequate social services, 
of sufficient parks and open spaces; a city that 
will not spread like some vast club over the country- 
side, blotting out beauty in the name of commerce, 
filling the sky with smoke and the air with chemicals ; 
rather we will build a city in which the machine 
shall be fashioned to serve the citizen, not one in 
which man, woman and child shall be crowded to 
fit the machine ? 

sirmingham Daily Mail.” 
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The Retreating Country 


—— of us seek the country, but the paradoxical 
thing is that this very quest of the townsman 
for the country is destroying the country. Field 
after field is cut up to make room for more houses— 
and the houses which were at first in the country find 
themselves swallowed up in the town. The country 
gets farther and farther away, and the more we 
pursue it the more it retreats. 
‘“ Midland Daily Telegraph.” 


Birmingham’s Problem 

EMBERS of the City Council suffered a series 

of disagreeable shocks recently, when Coun- 
cillor Pritchett, speaking as chairman of the Estates 
Committee, disclosed the present serious condition 
of the city’s housing problems and (not to put too 
fine a point upon it) the sheer impossibility of a 
building programme adequate to satisfy all require- 
ments, present and foreseeable. 

The biggest problem, however, is for the Council 
itself, which will hardly be content to wait for such 
guidance as, in the fullness of time, it may or may 
not receive from the Royal Commissioners. Is 
Birmingham content to impose a limit on its own 
growth or not? Will either national or local 
interests be best served by the intelligent and 
systematic development of the potentialities of the 
area now included within the civic boundaries ? Or 
are we to accept an obligation to provide—at no 
negligible cost to ourselves—for a new immigrant 
population, larger than the present local government 
area will accommodate ? 

“The Birmingham Post.” 


Unless and Until 


Should towns be limited in area and population ? 
This question might once have been considered a 
silly season topic, but it is now being asked in all 
seriousness. Modern towns are growing at a 
rapid rate, and their very size is raising all kinds of 
difficult problems. There is a point at which bigness 
defeats itself and, in the opinion of many, that point 
has been reached in several cases. 

London, naturally, comes into the discussion. 
The Royal Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population, now 
sitting in London, was told by one witness yesterday 
that “nothing could be more barbarous than the 
post-war misdevelopment of the Metropolitan 
region.”” A powerful new argument against the 
greater and still greater London idea is the added 
danger of attacks from the air in time of war. It 
was asserted that Great Britain was running 
enormous risks in having so great a proportion of 
her population, wealth and manufacturing resources 
concentrated in one centre within a few minutes’ 
flying distance of the coast. But, unless, and until, 
the location of industry is controlled, London will 
continue to spread and sprawl. 

‘“‘West Lancashire Evening Gazette.” 
16/6/38. 
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THE PLANNING OF GREATER LONDON* 


HE unhappy thesis of this paper is that London 
is growing wrongly, that all its terribly serious 
development problems are being intensified, and 
that most of the ‘‘ remedial ’’ measures now being 
applied by the authorities stimulate or facilitate 
the very form of growth that causes these problems. 
This conference of practical men would naturally 
resent airy-fairy generalisations and_ idealistic 
schemes. Probably it will even be a little impatient 
of a policy which implies new powers or action over 
a wider area than that of any present London 
authority. If, however, it is unwise to live in castles 
in the air, it is equally unwise to work like niggers 
constructing a fools’ paradise on the earth, or under- 
neath it. 


The Problem of London 


The problem of London, by its very nature, is 
one which will not yield to local or piecemeal 
treatment. 

Housing is an example. The stimulus to housing 
enthusiasm usually comes from a local shortage or 
local overcrowding. The basis of the national 
housing system is the meeting of the housing need 
at or near the point where it arises. If therefore 
a town, by reason of its attraction of new industries, 
is growing, the effect of the national housing set-up 
is to accelerate its growth. The new houses and 
population are a further attraction to industry. 
In a large town this produces increasing pressure on 
the housing areas. The rise in building cost and 
land values tends to create an increasing financial 
difficulty in housing and re-housing. This situation 
is met, not by checking the influx of new industry, 
but by increased subsidies to housing in the towns 
which are suffering by excessive prosperity—a 
paradoxical and entirely anti-economic effect. 

A lowering of housing standards follows. After 
the War the house and garden was universally 
accepted as the national standard. In an audience 
of housing experts it is unnecessary to say that this 
is the form of dwelling people want, and the form 
that is infinitely to be preferred from the point of 
view of the family and of society. Up to the limit 
of human tolerance of strap-hanging, London has 
built suburbs. , But since 1929 the L.C.C. has had 
to desert the house and garden standard, and in 
1937 they built 65 per cent. of their new dwellings 
in blocks at a high density. The proportion is still 
increasing. 

100 per cent. Overcrowding 

Tenements are made acceptable to a reluctant 
public opinion (a) by focussing on their impressive- 
ness as architecture (thus putting the cesthetic cart 





* Extracts from a paper submitted at a Conference of 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council! at 
County Hall, London, May 31, 1938. 


By F. J. OSBORN 


before the functional horse) and (b) by comparing 
them with the abominable alternative of a long 
daily journey to the suburbs. 

Those who have followed the evidence before the 
Barlow Commission will have noted the Transport 
Board’s devastating admission that 100 per cent. of 
overcrowding of the tubes at peak hours is to be 
regarded as normal. Whether the population 
remains at 9,700,000 or rises (as the Board propose) 
to 12,000,000, the miserable Londoner, it seems, 
is fated to strap-hanging for all time. 

Thus the Londoner has to choose between being 
a rat in a drain or a squirrel in a cage. If I dilate 
here upon the horrors of the drain the L.C.C. will 
quote me in defence of their highly artistic cages. 
If I deplore the rearing of the heirs of British glory 
in tenements the Transport Board will quote me in 
praise of wearisome journeys to the clean air and the 
green grass. It is a dilemma, and a diabolical one. 

Consider next the chronic congestion of the 
London streets. Despite the fact that many 
Londoners refrain from using their private cars for 
travelling towards the centre, there is a condition 
of permanent overcrowding and an immense loss 
of time to private and commercial vehicles, as well 
as the utmost inconvenience in finding space for 
parking or waiting. It is obvious to any observer 
that the scale of central London streets is hopelessly 
inadequate to the scale of the region. The creation 
of new streets and street widening was undertaken 
vigorously during the nineteenth century (largely 
at the national expense) but has practically come to 
a stop in recent times, not only because the expendi- 
ture is prohibitive, but because the amelioration 
created by such works is trifling and temporary. 
The undignified controversy over the rebuilding of 
Waterloo Bridge illustrates the fact that London 
regional development on _ the present lines 
necessitates central alterations which are entirely 
beyond London’s means. <A perpetual controversy 
goes on between London and the National Govern- 
ment in which London claims State financial aid in 
order to overcome its developmental problems and 
in which the State resists such claims without, so 
far as I know, using the one argument which would 
prove them to be inadmissible, namely, that it is 
wrong that national funds should be used to 
overcome the economic checks upon a growth that 
is both uneconomic and sociologically bad. 


Craziest Effort 

The utmost ingenuity is employed by the transport 
authorities of London in order to keep the traffic 
just moving. One-way streets, traffic signals, and 
so on, are continually instituted and altered at a 
considerable cost, part of which falls upon the 
nation. The perpetual growth of London and the 
consequent increase of its traffic defeat all these 
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efforts. It is a common experience that it takes 
longer and longer to get from one part to another, 
while the streets become ever more crowded, noisy, 
smelly and generally unpleasant. The whole thing 
seems to me the craziest exercise of organising 
effort and inventive skill that mankind has ever 
collectively engaged in. 

The Bressey-Lutyens Report gives me no comfort. 
You cannot plan London by starting at the traffic 
end, or by an arithmetical projection of existing 
tendencies into the future. The Bressey proposals 
are one of the periodical bursts of artery-driving 
zeal which alternate with the periodical inertias 
caused by their fabulous cost and their very tem- 
porary value in postponing congestion. It is safe 
to prophesy that a few of the cheaper parts of the 
proposals will be carried out, mostly in the outer 
parts of the region, and that they will foster further 
suburban growth and fill up instantly any slight 
road improvements made towards the centre. It 
is tragic that so much work, expense, and imagina- 
tion should be vitiated by the absence of a regional 
planning machinery or outlook. 


Increasing Centralisation 


In the outer areas there isan immense amount of 
house-building and factory building going on. 
There is some decentralisation of individual factories 
from the centre to the outer areas. But on balance 
the process is still one of increasing centralisation ; 
note the replacement of buildings in central London 
by higher buildings. These higher buildings in 
and near the centre include not only blocks of offices 
but also new and rebuilt factories, warehouses, 
service buildings, cinemas, and buildings of every 
type, catering for an increasing population coming 
tothecentre. All these buildings represent a growth 
in the employed population, a proportion of whom, 
for various reasons, have to live near their work. 
In and near the centre, buildings for industry, 
business and entertainment are still encroaching 
on residential areas. In the County of London, 
between the years 1924 and 1934, the area devoted 
to industry alone (excluding docks) increased from 
3,000 to 3,660 acres. The area devoted to other 
business purposes has also increased, and there is 
reason to think that in the London County Council 
Town Planning Scheme a further increase of areas 
devoted to industry and business at the expense of 
areas devoted to dwellings has been provided for. 
In addition to this, however, the demolition and 
rebuilding of business buildings involves an increase 
of the bulk of the buildings on the site. In the 
London County Council Town Planning Scheme 
(though the limits of the London Building Act 
have been reduced, which is a move in the right 
direction) the permissible bulk of buildings on 
replacement is believed to be from two to three 
times the existing bulk. To a detached observer 
this appears to be indefensible in view of the associ- 
ated problems of slums, overcrowding, street conges- 
tion, and the overloading of the London Transport 
system. It is obvious that if more or larger buildings 
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for business and industrial purposes are permitted 
within the County of London more people will be 
working in them. Consequently the overcrowding 
of central London will tend to increase and the 
congestion of the transport system will pass even 
beyond the present unbearable point. 


Effect of Slum Clearances 


In these circumstances what is the effect of the 
clearing of slum areas? To the extent that such 
schemes rehouse the same number of people on the 
site they are simply a perpetuation and sophistica- 
tion of the overcrowding of persons or families on 
a given area of land. They do not abolish such 
overcrowding ; they merely change the form of it. 
Rehousing schemes should reduce the number of 
persons per acre, but unless the pressure of popula- 
tion on the centre is relieved, such reduction would 
have the effect of overcrowding adjoining areas and 
creating new slums or overcrowded quarters in areas 
not yet redeveloped. The competition of the 
housing authorities with business interests for the 
acquisition of sites naturally has the effect of 
accelerating the rise of land values. This in turn 
increases the cost of re-housing schemes. The 
situation is met in practice by lowering the standard 
of housing (that is by an increase of the permissible 
density of families per acre) and by progressive 
increase of the State subsidies for redevelopment 
housing. If there is in the whole world a more 
fantastic instance of the blindness of authorities to 
the obvious effects of what they are doing I should 
like to be informed of it. Only Voltaire could do 
justice to the irony of it and only Samuel Butler 
to its paradoxical humour. 


Finance 


In presenting the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Bill this year the Minister of Health estimated that 
the 60,000 flats to be built on expensive sites under 
the Bill would cost the Exchequer in subsidies 
£900,000 a year and the local rates £450,000 a year 
for forty years. Capitalized at twenty-two years 
purchase, this represents a loss of {29,700,000 or 
£495 per dwelling. Houses and gardens in moderate 
sized towns are being built to-day without any 
subsidy at all. The meaning of this, in terms of 
national development, is that if an industry or 
business comes to London and thereby sets up a 
demand for dwellings it imposes upon the taxpayer 
and the ratepayer a cost of £495 in excess of what it 
would cost to provide dwelling accommodation of 
a superior character in a small town. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to contend that 
it is not the mere size or growth of London that 
creates the difficulty but the absence of planning 
and that the full operation of Statutory Planning 
Schemes on present lines will produce the necessary 
correction. I think this is a complete fallacy. 
The planning machinery is engaged in a _ local 
tidying-up of building zones and is otherwise only 
accepting and following the tendencies which have 
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produced the essential London problem. Examina- 
tio. of the existing schemes will establish this point. 
The Town Plan for the County of London is still a 
secret document open only to those who administer 
it, but it is known that it provides for an increase 
of the amount of industrial and business building 
land within the county and for an enormous in- 
crease in the bulk of buildings within the zones 
reserved for industry and business. It does not 
provide for any radical reform of the street scheme 
of the built-up area, though doubtless it has aspira- 
tions for the removal of a jutting-out building or 
the addition of a small open space here and there. 
It does not even move toward any solution of the 
transport problem, the scheme for which is in the 
hands of the London Transport Board and provides, 
as the Board have publicly stated, for increasing the 
number and length of journeys made by Londoners 
without any promise of more comfortable conditions, 
because additional passengers proportionate to the 
existing traffic are necessary to make these new 
lines of communication remunerative. 


A Real London Plan ? 


Consider next the plans of the hundred and odd 
planning authorities of outer London. These 
provide for further additions to the suburban 
residential areas, interspersed with a great many 
additional and expanding factory zones, together 
with a normal reservation of open space to the 
extent that is practicable in the usual planning 
scheme and the placing of new roads in positions 
somewhat more convenient than would occur by 
spontaneous development. I do not wish to belittle 
these schemes. Given that London is to extend as 
it is now extending they will provide for a better- 
looking, tidier and perhaps more open form of 
suburban development. But in relation to the real 
problem they cannot be considered to be anything 
resembling a real London plan. They imply that 
two or three million more people are coming to 
London from the depressed areas and the wasting 
countryside, that something like half these immi- 
grants are going to work in the huge new offices and 
factories being built in the centre and in the sub- 
central ring, and that millions of additional 
passengers will learn to hang on straps in tubes and 
wait in queues for ‘buses, the chief differences 
being that the station approaches will be a little 
more generous and that the passengers (new and 
old) will spend still more of their time and money 
on travelling. 

It is sometimes thought that the movement of 
factories from the centre of London to such places 
as the Great West Road, the Cambridge Arterial 
Road, the Kingston By-pass, and so on, will 
ameliorate the position by setting up shorter routes 
of travel between the new industrial centres and the 
adjoining suburbs and housing estates. I am afraid 
there is no comfort to be foundin this theory. To 
begin with, as the London Transport Board have 
pointed out, the shortish journeys made by the 
workers in these outer factory zones from suburbs 
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further out produce subsidiary peaks on the tube 
and "bus routes used also by passengers travelling 
to the centre, and some of the worst congestion on 
the routes is due to this cause. Further, the workers 
in these industrial suburbs must be thought of either 
as part of London or as members of entirely separate 
communities. If they are part of London they will 
use London’s central facilities to some extent and 
thereby help to congest the centre. If they are 
not part of London what is the justification for 
placing them and their industries in a situation 
contiguous to the main town? This is not only a 
disadvantage to them for transport reasons but it 
has the effect of blocking out from the masses nearer 
the centre (including the four million people who still 
live in the county) access to the open country 
beyond. Indeed, these industrial and housing 
estates are being built on what ought to have been 
regarded as inviolable open space necessary to 
London for physical and spiritual health. 


The Green Belt 


It is true that the outer planning schemes, 
seconded by the munificence of the London County 
Council with its donation of £2,000,000, are bringing 
into effect the provision of a certain amount of open 
space twelve or fifteen miles from the centre—the 
famous Green Belt. This Green Belt is almost the 
only bright spot in the recent history of London 
development, and, standing out of the prevailing 
blackness of the scene, its sparkle has rather dazzled 
the public out of a sense of proportion. Many a 
town in other parts of the country has acquired, 
in recent years, a park which, in relation to popula- 
tion and rateable value, is equivalent to London’s 
Green Belt. Let us give those responsible for it 
the credit for an imaginative piece of work. But 
do not let us ride off on it in substitution for a real 
attempt to get down to the fundamental job. 
What London needs very urgently is a_ serious 
attempt to preserve the major part of the remaining 
land unbuilt-on within a twenty-five mile radius, 
excepting only such compact areas of development 
as may be provided for ina plan. As Sir Raymond 
Unwin has repeatedly pointed out, towns should be 
planned on a background of open country, not 
little bits of park and green belt on a background of 
town and sprawling suburbs. 

A word about the military considerations in 
planning London. Admitting that a great city 
cannot be quickly rebuilt to suit the change in the 
balance of weapons of offence and defence, it does 
not appear to be even arguable that it is wise, 
under present conditions, to continue vigorously 
the construction of higher and denser buildings 
either for industry and business or for dwellings in 
London, or to increase the size of the aerial target 
by a further suburban sprawl. In the field of 
planning, by a historical coincidence social and 
military considerations march closely together, 
and London is being energetically re-built in reckless 
defiance.of both. The state of chronic congestion 
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of all London’s lines of communication, including 
its roads, railways, main sewers, and service mains, 
is near the point of breakdown even in times of 
peace. The danger to London in time of war 
arises not merely from the fact that it is impossible 
to miss it from the air and that bomb for bomb the 
damage to dense buildings and the loss of life in 
densely populated areas is many times greater than 
in more open types of development, but also from 
the extreme vulnerability of the lines of communica- 
tion and the panic and deadlock that can be easily 
created by the destruction of vital links. I do not 
wish to amplify the horrors of a picture that must 
immediately suggest itself to anyone knowing the 
structure and realising the scale of London. The 
point I wish to make is simply that all the arguments 
from a military as well as from a sociological and 
business point of view lead to the urgent necessity 
of decentralising, thinning out, and limiting the 
spread of London. 


What Can We Do? 


What can we do now to stop the undesirable 
growth of London and to turn development into a 
direction that will give us more open space, more 
room to breathe, easier access to open country, 
less strap-hanging, less street congestion, and a 
larger number of real houses and gardens with an 
environment fit for our families to live in ? 

The only possible answer is Planned Decentralisa- 
tion. The first thing is to stop the present process 
of further centralisation, which is producing an 
increase of business and industrial buildings in the 
centre and in the sub-central ring, a rebuilding of 
dwellings at a higher density in the centre, and a 
continuous spread of housing developments in the 
suburbs. It is clear at once that either we must 
limit the immigration of population to London, or 
that the London region itself must provide an 
alternative means of accommodating its increase 
of population. I suggest that London in its own 
interests as well as in the interests of the nation 
should wholeheartedly support and co-operate in 
the effort to evolve a constructive policy to check 
the drift of population to the region. 


Royal Commission 


Such a policy would include an extension of th 
idea of industrial zoning to the national field. Just 
as a local planning scheme allocates areas for 
industry and business, and areas within which 
industry and business are not permitted, so it would 
be possible, under a national plan, to treat the 
whole of the London region as an area within which 
either industrial or business settlement is not 
permitted unless exceptionally good cause is shown. 
Even if the London region were opposed to this 
form of national restrictive zoning I consider that 
it would still be desirable in the interests of the small 
towns of the country, the depressed areas, and the 
general distribution of national resources. But 
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London ought to welcome it, subject to reasonable 
safeguards. 

It is probable that current expenditure on the 
extension and redevelopment of London is essentially 
unremunerative. A stop to development must 
come at some time. Even the London Transport 
Board think it will come when the population 
reaches twelve million. The Bressey Report 
accepts the Registrar-General’s maximum of 10} 
million. When it does come to a stop many of the 
administrative and financial problems of the London 
region will change their character. I believe that 
the London region will gain financially in the long 
run if the stop comes at nine and three-quarter 
millions instead of at twelve millions. 


Stop London Growing 


A check to the further growth of London would 
at once relieve London of the necessity of providing 
many immensely costly public works schemes now 
in contemplation to meet the anticipated growth. 
Coupled with a policy of positive decentralisation 
of the existing centre it would, for instance, reduce 
the demand for new tubes and railways, the recon- 
struction of railway stations, the provision of new 
arterial roads, bridges, main sewage schemes, 
street widenings, and so on. 

Assuming that the national plan for restricting 
the drift of population to London is delayed or that 
it permits a balanced migration not adding 
substantially to the present total, What should be 
the tlanning and redevelopment policy for the London 
vegzion ? It seems to me that the most urgent need 
is to provide for the decentralisation of industry 
and business within an enlarged London Region 
embracing the Home Counties. Such a_ policy 
should protect from further development the whole 
of the unbuilt-upon land in the outer parts of the 
region except for certain specifically allocated and 
compact areas in which a combined industrial and 
residential character would be permitted, 
encouraged, or actually promoted. This is broadly 
the policy recommended in the reports of the Greater 
London Regional Planning Committee of 1929 and 
1933. Leaving aside for the moment the question 
of the administrative authority, this could theoretic- 
ally be effected by the adoption of the following 
measures :— 

1. The acquisition or zoning and reservation of the 
greater part of the remaining unbuilt-upon land within 
the twenty-five mile radius for use as farms, market gardens, 
public parks, or private open spaces. Obviously this would 
entail a considerable amount of expenditure or compensa 
tion, though not as much as is generally believed provided 
that the assessment of present interests were on a basis 
of fair expectation of building value \ national policy 
restricting the drift of industry to London would sub- 
stantially reduce speculative values in the outer areas and 
make this transaction less difficult financially 

2. The fostering of the development of selected small 
towns and villages and of new industrial residential towns 
of thirty to seventy-five thousand population within a thirty 
mile radius of London, each to be separated from the mass 
agglomeration by the country belt already referred to 
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3. (a) The resolute zoning of the built-up area of London 
so as to prevent a change of use from residential to business 
or industrial purposes. (b) A policy of density zoning in 
the built-up areas, which will prevent, with minor excep- 
tions, an increase of the density of all types of buildings on 
rebuilding or redevelopment whether for business or housing 
purposes. 

4. A policy of generous assistance to any factories or 
businesses hampered in their present situation, or prevented 
by the new zoning restrictions from extension, to overcome 
the financial difficulties of removal to decentralised 
situations. 

It will be obvious that a rigorous use-zoning and 
static density-zoning of the central areas will speed 
up the tendency for factories and offices in the 
centre to move from their present situations, by 
reason of the necessity which arises in progressive 
businesses for extension. Hardship of this kind 
should be minimised to the utmost extent. At the 
present moment it is minimised by a policy of per- 
mitting extensions over residential areas or increased 
bulk on the existing site—methods which meet 
the needs of individuals at a social cost which is 
briefly described in the first part of this paper. 
There will be cases where decentralisation is 
genuinely impracticable for various reasons; in 
these cases provision must be made for extension 
on or near the present place of business. But if 
the in-coming of new businesses is checked, the 
normal decline or cessation of a proportion of 
existing businesses will produce a certain amount 
of space within which existing businesses may 
expand or, where necessary, new businesses be 
permitted. I am advocating not a rigid plan which 
will destroy the growth and change of businesses 
but a policy which will lead to a proper consideration 
of each case on its merits, subject to an over-riding 
policy that the total amount of business and industry 
in the centre shall first be prevented from increasing 
and secondly shall gradually be reduced. This in 
turn will tend to reduce pressure on central housing 
accommodation and check the increase of traffic 
on the transport services. By so doing it will 
remove the necessity of huge and doubtfully 
remunerative capital expenditure on increased 
traffic facilities and will enable re-development of 
existing housing areas to proceed on a basis of a 
more human and safer density. 





5. Transport arrangements should be co-ordinated with 
the change in planning policy. 

6. On the clearance of slums and congested areas in the 
central parts of London it should be the policy to rehouse 
a proportion of the population on the spot at low densities 
(lL would suggest sixty persons per acre as the goal for the 
future maximum density). A considerable part of the 
cleared areas should be devoted to open spaces, which are 
desperately needed in London. 


7. Apart from the question of the reservation of London’s 
country belt, I do not think that the proposals made above 
would involve public expenditure in excess of that which 
will be incurred by the alternative policy of rehousing on 
expensive sites, coupled with the provision of new traffic 
arteries and the reconstruction of such public services as 
water supply, drainage, etc. To build entirely new towns 
on country sites twenty miles from central London need 
not in itself involve any financial loss at all, Housing 
355,000 people on expensive sites in central London now 
involves a subsidy loss of at least £7,000,000, — £1,C00,000 
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spent on special amenities for a town of 55,000 souls and 
another million spent on the removal of industries and 
businesses and their workers, ought to make the success of 
a decentralisation policy quite certain. The zoning policy 
suggested will expedite the decision of many central 
businesses and industries to remove their existing premises 
The scientific design, organisation and equipment of the new 
towns will enable them to offer better facilities than are at 
present obtainable anywhere in the country. Of the 
balance of the ‘ £7,000,000 per town”’ subsidy some 
portion ought to be used for clearances, opening out, and 
redeveloping the centre. Millions would still be saved. 


A Bold Policy 


I have deliberately set out a bold policy with a 
wide sweep on a big canvas because I think it is 
necessary that the matter should be discussed in the 
light of first principles and because I want to 
emphasise the point from which I started, namely, 
that the very costly and complicated policy on which 
we are now proceeding is conceivedon the wrong 
lines. I fully realise that to administrators con- 
cerned with the system now in being my proposals 
will at first seem so comprehensive as to be impractic- 
able. I am, however, speaking with practical 
experience of town-building, and it has always been 
difficult for me to understand those who argue that 
the construction of new towns by great public 
authorities, or by private enterprise with support 
of public authorities, is impossible, in view of the 
fact that two actual towns have been built in the 
London region by small groups of individuals 
without any special experience, with very small 
resources, and without the engine of regional 
planning and zoning to support them. What I 
have outlined in this paper is a broad sketch and 
the details could only be worked out over a period 
and only by the immense knowledge and _ skill 
possessed by the technical administrators and other 
experts who are at present, with equal skill, planning 
London wrongly. 

The final point is perhaps the most difficult. It 
is the question of the administrative machinery 
that would enable the new conception of London 
planning to be put into operation. As far as 
transport is concerned we already have the London 
Transport Board which is surely just as capable of 
providing for the transport needs of a well-planned 
London region as of providing for and stimulating 
the present atrocious form of growth. 

With regard to the planning machinery I think 
it has been shown by experience that a federal 
planning authority is a weak machine. In the rural 
parts of England the recent tendency has been for 
planning to pass more and more into the hands of 
the County Councils, which are able to take a 
county-wide view. It is imperative that there 
should be a powerful executive planning authority 
for the Greater London region and I see no way of 
getting this except by the setting up by the national 
government of an appointed authority to determine 
the lines of a master zoning and communications 
plan, leaving the detailed application of the plan 
to the elective planning authorities. 
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Desperately Necessary 


This London Regional Planning Commission 
should have power to establish executive bodies for 
the purpose of building new towns or extending 
existing towns, the sites being acquired for them by 
the national government. I am quite certain that, 
given the restrictive zoning already proposed as 
regards the centre of London and the reservation 
of a wide country belt around London, the building 
of new towns would be extremely remunerative, 
especially if full advantage were taken of the 
income that can be obtained from business and 
commercial sites. Considerable capital expenditure 
would be involved but not more (indeed less) than 
in tenement building, and the endless alterations 
and additions to public services. The greater part 
of the expenditure would, as in the case of housing 
schemes, produce a sufficient return on capital. 

I have written this paper rather hurriedly as an 
attempt to apply to London the general principles 
to which planners are being driven by the necessities of 
the case. I am conscious that there are many points 
which I have not worked out fully and even many 
arguments for decentralisation which I have 
omitted or touched on only sketchily. To work 
out the policy in detail will, as I have said, require 
the co-operation of many brains. All I hope to 
have done is to have induced you to take the problem 
seriously. Action along these lines is desperately 
necessary both in the interests of London and the 
nation of which it is the centre and heart. 


BRITANNICA YEAR BOOK 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the Year 1938. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Co., Ltd. {£2 5s. 


RS. M. D. LAW has added a new and brilliant 

chapter to the history of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica by bringing out this Book of the Year, 
the first, we hope, of a long series. 

Already the year 1937 seems a long time ago and 
so quickly does time march to-day, so headlong 
de events keep crashing through the headlines not 
to be seen in true perspective for quite a long time, 
that some accurate but convenient method of 
reference for those cut off from the resources of a 
great newspaper office with its libraries and its 
files and its agents throughout the world has become 
urgently necessary. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the Year 
answers this need and whatever success attends this 
volume—and that is certain to be great—by the 
time the first few volumes are published it will have 
taken its place as one of the indispensable things 
in any well-informed home. 

Merely to catalogue the contributors would be a 
guarantee of the worth of the volume—but that would 
occupy one-third of the present issue of this volume. 
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We shall content ourselves first, therefore, with a 
glance through the index for those whose work has a 
special bearing on planning. Arthur E. Morgan, 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, gives 
an account of this great scheme which has excited 
the interest of planners throughout the world, 
Brysson Cunningham, Examiner on Ports and 
Inland Waterways to the Institute of Transport, 
writes on Canals and Waterways. Charles E. 
Kellogg, Chief of the Soil Survey in the U.S.A, 
contributes an article on Soil Erosion and Soil 
Conservation. Charles E. R. Sherrington, Assistant 
Lecturer in Transport, London School of Economics, 
is partly responsible for the accounts of railways. 
Sir Charles H. Bressey writes on Roads and Highways. 
The Professor of Sanitary Science at the University 
of Columbia, Earle B. Phelps, is the authority 
on Public Health Engineering. F. R. Yerbury, 
Managing Director of the Building Centre, contri- 
butes an article on Housing. Gilbert McAllister 
and Miller McClintock, of Harvard University, are 
jointly responsible for the section on Town and 
Country Planning. Norman Keep writes on 
Building and Building Industry. 

Forestry and Reforestation is dealt with by the 
Professor of Forestry at Oxford, Robert Scott 
Troup. 

Commenting on the fact that at the International 
Congress prevailing opinion was in favour of hori- 
zontal as against vertical development, Mr. Yerbury 
says that that viewpoint was generally welcomed 
by that large section of housing opinion which 
regards the flat as a lowering of housing standards 
and that experiments in planned group development 
were watched with great interest. He refers to the 
American Greenbelt town as “‘ a modification of the 
English Garden City idea. . . falling short of Howard’s 
ideal only in the scanty provision of zones for 
industry.” 

National and international interest, Mr. McAllister 
writes, is now being directed to the broader social 
issues raised first by pioneers such as Sir Patrick 
Geddes and Sir ‘Ebenezer Howard, as well as to 
special aspects of the subject such as the distribution 
of population and industry. 

The whole volume is_ beautifully produced, 
splendidly illustrated, and, as we remarked before, 
quite indispensable. 


The Country Citizen. The Countryman, Idbury, 
Oxfordshire. 3s. 6d. 


ERE is a first-class little book. Not just 

another little book but one covering every aspect 
of social life in the small country town or village 
from adoption to young farmers’ clubs. And in 
between dealing with planning, advertisements, 
housing, building, playing fields, litter, and a hundred 
other subjects of real importance. It is a typical 
product of the genius of Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott. 
Mr. Walter Elliot contributes a preface. 
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THE WATER BUTT OF ALTERSHUTT 


A BALLAD OF PLANNING 


A local government officer 
Is seldom a philosopher, 
Nor will he often go so far 

As to express ideals ; 
But in affairs municipal 
He is a man of principle, 
Inflexible, invincible, 

As this affair reveals. 


There was a man of Altershutt 

Who thought to have his water butt 

Not hiding, as it ought to, but 
Before the building line ! 

He was a man so ill-informed, 

So disinclined to fill-in forms, 

He fixed that butt and, till installed, 
Gave no man any sign. 


Imagine this in Altershutt— 

A staring bright green water butt 

Not being where it ought to, but 
Before the building line ! 

Till ill is done, no ill man thinks, 

The Planner stops his Hillman-Minx, 

Gets out in haste, stands still and blinks, 
And rubs his outraged eyen ! 


For as a man of principle, 
Inflexible, invincible, 
The universe municipal, 
To him is all in ruins. 
He strides up to that villa door, 
Like Ajax in the Iliad, for 
The might of all the civil law 
Descends upon such doings. 


As he essays that yawning path 
The villain in his morning bath 
Utters a fearful warning oath, 
But he is not deterred : 
or in affairs municipal 
Inflexible, invincible 
Adherence unto principle 
Must be the guiding word. 


* May be sung at Town Planning Committee 


Now first he is cajoled with threats, 

And just where off he’s told he gets, 

But calm and firm and bold he lets 
The miscreant have his say ; 

That creature misbegotten thinks 

“Here is a man whose hot instincts 

Will not resist some potent drinks ” 
He does not say him nay. 


This Planner hath a manly thirst 
Of which no good man can be worse, 
But places always Planning first, 

As soon the varmint learned. 
He offered him some racing tips, 
He offered him a brace of chicks ; 
To these and other shady tricks 

A stone deaf ear he turned. 


“ T want,” he said, “ no brace of chicks, 
I have a plenty racing tips, 
And you and all your shady tricks 
To Hell I would consign : 
The Model Clause of Altershutt 
May not be all it ought to, but 
It won't allow a water butt 
Before the building line.” 


The Planner, while that ul man shrinks, 
Phe butt with mighty skill unlinks, 
And throws it in his Hillman-Minx 

And flies off like a bird. 
rhe power of the U.D.C. 
The folk in all its beauty see, 
But fearing it’s sub judice, 

No man says e’er a word. 


As for the Planning Ofhcer 
Not being a philosopher, 
He will not often go so far 

As phrasing his ideals ; 
But that in things municipal 
He is a man of principle, 
Inflexible, invincible, 

his anecdote reveals 

METROFUG. 
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PRESS 


Che Daily Telegraph 


National Planning 


Few thinking persons who have _ observed 
attentively the post-war geographical movements 
of industry and, with industry, of housing are 
likely to differ in principle from the views expressed 
at yesterday's conference of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association by Mr. Gilbert McAllister. 
The economic and social wastage caused by un- 
planned national development and the concentration 


of population in the great cities, especially London, 
has been recognised by successive Governments, 
and is now being studied by a Royal Commission. 
It is to be hoped that their Report, when it is issued, 
help to change the past attitude of laissez-faire 
fatalism by practical recommendations. 


mai 
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Recent criticisms of Britain’s planless development 

planless, that is, as a whole, since local authorities 
have, and sometimes use, their own powers for 
trolling new schemes of housing—have con- 
centrated rather upon the strategic vulnerability 
of an overgrown London and upon the adverse 
effect which industry's southward drift produces 
in the Special Areas. These are important con- 
siderations, but the arguments for national planning 
are really more basic and would hold good even if 
we had no derelict towns and no fear of future 
bombers. The case has been put fully by the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association in their 
evidence before the Royal Commission. Briefly, 


present methods of distributing population ar 


creating in the great cities slums, traffic jams 
hugely enhanced housing-site values, and needlessly 


dards of health and daylight—and to 
mitigate these evils, which continue to be created, 





the country as a whole is heavily taxed to provide 
new Troeas an i hous« 5 J hi STESSES he port has 
taggering 1 lications for the taxpayer—doomed 
to pay out hundreds of millions of pounds for 


essential roadways which are essential only becaus« 
he and his predecessors have assumed that London 
is doomed to grow. Under the new Housing Bill, 

n, 60,000 flats are to be built at a cost, with sites, 
mething like {48,000,000. Their inhabitants 
could be housed in four new garden Cities. it is 
estimated, for roughly half this amount. What is 
needed is not so much dormitory towns, which ar 








suburbs new name, but relatively small and 
self-contained yvarden cities with industries and 
residents in proper relation. Only a national 


planning authority with full Treasury backing is 
likely to promote this beneficient alternative to 
swelling the old urban areas 


7/6/38 
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Joun Bult 
The Shape of Towns to Come 


Six cities and fourteen towns contain half the 
people in this country. 

If the flow of population into these twenty areas 
is not checked, one generation will see nearly all 
Britain’s millions massed in a few enormous and 
hopelessly congested cities. 

The suburbs of these cities will spread and spread 
until at last they merge. 

That, in effect, is the evidence placed before a 
Royal Commission sitting in Whitehall by the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 

Sir Montague Barlow, the Commission’s chairman, 
has declared the evidence to be of major importance. 

John Bull agrees with him. 


The Association’s survey of the problem is the 
clearest, most critical and most complete bird's-eye 
view of the situation ever formed. 


Stress is also laid by the Garden Cities Association 
on the stunted and warped outlook of the younger 
generation in the swollen towns. 

Over-citified life is a cause of the falling birth- 
rate and of the damage to health. Infant mortality 
rates are much higher in the crowded towns than 
elsewhere. 

And for all these evils the Garden Cities Associa- 
tion offers a remedy, which is now being closely 
studied by the Royal Commission. 


It is that a National Planning Board should be 
set up to determine the directions into which 
industrial, business and house building develop- 
ments should be guided in the national interests. 

Another central body would be formed to acquire 
sites and to provide finance for the building of 
garden cities and satellite towns 
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The general aim is to have new towns with 
populations of about 50,000, with their size and 
growth limited by wide rural belts which will be 
kept inviolate. 


John Bull has championed this cause for a long 
time. Now the experts have realised its worth. 
The Government must be made to act. 

4/6/38. 


THE 
ECONOMIST 


Town and Country Planning 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
have recommended a National Planning Board to 
restrict new industries and businesses in overgrown 
towns and agricultural areas, and to schedule 
specified places, such as Special Areas, small towns, 
garden cities and trading estates, for planned indus- 
trial and residential development. Further, the 
Association suggests the provision centrally of funds 
to enable large local authorities and approved 
private bodies to acquire and develop these sites, 
and they recommend the adjustment of the present 
system of housing subsidies to favour the develop 
ment of these chosen areas. The existing subsidy 
for rehousing on expensive sites in central urban 
areas, they suggest, should be diverted for this 
purpose. The transference of undertakings and 
their personnel from congested districts to new 
sites could, inter alia, be financed in this way. In 
other words, the power of the purse is to be used to 
see that subsequent developments shall follow 
predetermined lines, Considerations of welfare 
and economic advantage alike require that these 
proposals should receive the most careful and 
sympathetic examination, 

25/6/38, 


Arising from the many recent activities of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association— 
the publication of the Association's evidence to 
the Royal Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population, 
and the subsequent cross-examination of Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth and Mr. F. J]. Oshorn on it, 
the Books Exhibition, the Conference at the 
Empire Exhibition, the various lectures given, 
and the papers submitted to conferences of other 
organisations, by members and officers of the 
Association—the Press of the entire country has 
directed the attention of its readers to various 
aspects of the Association's case. Not infrequently 
great organs of opinion have wholeheartedly 
supported the Assoctation’s point of view. 

We are glad to print in thts tssue of the Journal! 
a selection of extracts from the views expressed. 





Dorkshire Evening News 
The Myth of London 


It was time Londoners were taken down a peg 
or two! Few things have been more annoying 
to the humble provincial than the airs and graces 
flaunted by the people from N.W.23, S.E.17 or 
any other of the semi-anonymous districts that 
together constitute the Metropolis. 


You know the type. When they visit country 
cousins their talk is all of the glamour of London, of 
its smart shops, its night life, its theatres and show 
places. In fact, a simple listener might imagine 
that London was one gigantic West End, and all 
its inhabitants either playboys or “ lovehes “ ! 


What is the hard truth 2? The answer is supphed 
in a speech just delivered in Glasgow by Mr. F. J 
Osborn, the town planning expert. Here ts what 
he had to say on the subject : 


* The average Londoner knows only two 
little spots in London and the tube tunnel 
between them. He is conscious of the office 
or factory where he works, of the suburb or 
tenement in which he lives, and of the pubs 


and cinemas in which he spends his letsure 


* Lots of wonderful things are nominally 
available to him, but apart from the cheap 
amusements—which are available un all towns 
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these London specialities are too expensive 
for him.’’ 


NOTHING TO ENVY 


Not much in that to make the humble provincial 
envious, is there? The fact is that the life of 
70 per cent. of Londoners is nothing like as balanced 
and complete as that of the citizens of the more 
enterprising provincial cities. 

Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham—these and other 
cities, although large, have preserved a keen civic 
spirit and a compact community life. They are 
vital organisms in the life of the nation. 

London, on the other hand, with its mass of 
devitalised ‘‘dormitory”’ suburbs, is a monster 
with a small head and a huge body. Its: size is 
impressive. But its contribution to the country’s 
welfare and progress is not correspondingly large. 

7/6/38. 


Evening Telegraph, Luton 
Whitsun Talk 


Among the most interesting of the subjects 
dealt with at the Whitsuntide conferences yesterday 
was that of the need for national planning urged at 
the gathering of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association. 


If we are to avoid the economic and social wastage 
now resulting from the concentration of the popula- 
tions in great cities and towns, with the creation of 
slums, traffic jams and congestion, high housing site 
values and low standards of daylight and health, 
it was pointed out, there must be proper planning 
and more powers of control for the local authorities. 

These should be directed to the dispersal rather 
than the concentration of the population. 


7/6/38. 


Borkshire Evening News 


Meanwhile, most towns and cities continue to 
stretch straggling urban tentacles into the country- 
side, and a nation whose love of rural scenery is 
perhaps unrivalled finds itself every day with less 
countryside left to love. 

Harrogate realises that its prestige as a holiday 
resort depends largely on its surrounding scenery 
remaining unspoiled. 

Other local authorities are less far-sighted, and 
as so little use is being made by. them of their 
planning powers it becomes increasingly obvious 
that planning should be undertaken on a national 
basis by an expert commission. 

15/6/38. 
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The Evening Citizen, Glasgow 
Overgrown Cities 


London was held up as “‘ an awful warning to 
Glasgow ”’ by Mr. F. J. Osborn, honorary secretary 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 
The warning should not go unheeded. Glasgow is 
still far from being the great octopus of a place that 
London is; but already some of the aspects of life 
there that Mr. Osborn deplored are beginning to 
make themselves felt here. The average Londoner, 
he said, ‘‘ knows only two little spots of London and 
the tunnel between them.”’ We have not yet reached 
that stage in Glasgow ; but a large and increasing 
number of people have to spend a great deal of 
time in travelling between their homes and their 
places of employment. It is, of course, no bad thing 
that people should enjoy life in the new suburbs 
on the outskirts of the city—if they can afford the 
time and the cost of travelling. But how long will 
these ‘‘ outskirts’’ remain such? The outer ring 
keeps on expanding. Although more might be done 
to re-develop the central areas, the outward growth of 
the city is probably inevitable. If it be accompanied 
by a large expansion of industries, as in London, 
Glasgow will not complain—not if the growth is 
orderly. That is the point. While there is yet 
time, Glasgow can avoid at least the worst features 
of London’s overgrowth. This can be done by 
planning. ... The straphanging, circumscribed life 
of Mr. Osborn’s ‘‘ average Londoner’ is not to be 
envied. 

6/6/38. 


Halifax Daily Courier 
Planning with Vision 


Mr. Gilbert McAllister, secretary of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, spoke about 
national planning yesterday. There was a reference 
to Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities. To 
them thousands of people come from all over the 
world, for, says Mr. McAllister, they are regarded 
by experts everywhere as the best examples of town 
development yet achieved. It is this country 
which is accused of neglecting the garden city which 
is ‘‘ entirely British ” in its origin. The accusation 
is made that if these two garden cities were in 
Bolshevik Russia or Fascist Germany hundreds of 
people would go from here to see them. As it is 
we know they exist but do not make journeys to 
inspect them or follow the example they so worthily 
set. 

The fact is that everybody has talked a great deal 
about planning and in recent years local authorities 
have put their minds to the task and their communi- 
ties are gradually reaping the benefit, but there is 
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no national conception, no great vision of the possi- 
bilitics of using wisely the spare land of England. 
Mr. McAllister fears, and we imagine rightly, that 
the mass of men and women are not acutely aware 
of the folly of non-planning, of the evils which attend 
that lack or of the benefits to be derived from 
orderly instead of disorderly development. 

The concentration of population around the big 
places, and especially London, is realised as so 
serious from many points of view that a Royal 
Commission is now studying the problem. The 
general talk associated with it is that industry has 
gone more and more to the South to the detriment 
notably of the Special Areas and that the massed 
populations come very definitely into the picture 
when air bombing raids are being visualised. But 
there are many other considerations. It cannot 
be for the good of their souls and bodies that millions 
of people should now be hustled into huge flats ; 
it cannot be wholesome to have our big places so 
packed with traffic that the vehicles can hardly 
move and the people must jostle each other in an 
impure air. All London is growing up on these 
lines and some of the other big cities have little 
better to offer. 

7/6/38. 


Middlesex Advertiser 


At Last! 


There has been another little spate of utterances 
on the muddle of London’s growth and on town- 
planning in general, and we fancy that the long 
and patient efforts of the Garden Cities and Town- 
Planning Association are beginning to bear fruit. 
Up to the present we have failed to perceive any 
glimmering of understanding of the real implica- 
tions of the subject amongst any of the witnesses 
at the Royal Commission on the Location of In- 
dustry, and we can say the same about all the 
comments on the wonderful Bressey Report on 
London’s great traffic problem. Neither in that 
report, nor in the comments upon it, was there a 
sign of realisation that London’s problems are a 
related whole, created solely by the excessive size 
of London, and that it is mere waste to attempt 
remedies that have no relation to each other ; 
hence, the Bressey remedy is but a palliative that 
will leave the trouble still worse confounded by the 
time it is completed and this is so because it has not 
been linked up with the location of either housing 
or industry. In short, the only remedy for London, 
as for all large towns, is decentralisation in the form 
of special satellite towns, where the new urban 
growths should be concentrated, with the work 
and their workers side by side, to avoid the frightful 
waste of time and money in daily travelling. For 
the first time, London’s two chief dailies have shown 
that they have at long last grasped this idea, and 
accept the solution, the only one in the ultimate 
results, that of the Garden City or satellite town. 
10/6/38. 






Daily Desp atch, Manchester 


Town Planning 

Sir Raymond Unwin, a former president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, said some 
pungent things yesterday when he opened a con- 
ference of the Garden Cities and Town-Planning 
Association at the Glasgow Exhibition. 

He told his hearers that the present huge segrega- 
tions of people were destructive of all social inter- 
course, and that no small part of our traffic problem 
arose from the fact that the different parts and 
purposes of the town were in such confusion that the 
maximum amount of traffic and of transport was 
necessary. 

4/6/38. 


Birmingham Gasette 


The craze for extending big cities and towns 
would not be approved by a central planning 
commission, nor is it likely to be encouraged by the 
Location of Industry Commission. Both these 
bodies, for example, would no doubt have been 
against the action of the Birmingham City Council 
last week in accepting the somewhat imperious 
terms offered—or dictated—by Lord Nuffield to 
plant an aeroplane factory on a site planned to hold 
1,100 much needed houses. The very argument 
advanced for it that it would employ some 15,000 
workers, largely imported, might be considered the 
most solid reason against it on strategical amenity 
and even industrial grounds. 

6/6/38. 


Southern Daily Echo 


Changing the Scene 

Curiously enough, the movement in the direction 
of town planning, especially that aspect of it which 
relates to garden cities, has received a powerful 
advertisement from what a few years ago was an 
undreamed of quarter. The scope of bombing 
aircraft is now acting in the role of persuader. This, 
of course, is a tremendous bit of irony. Still, 
there it is ; and if it helps to save Britain from further 
congestion of population, to diminish that ugliness 
which comes from unregulated development, to help 
us to appreciate, protect, and maintain what Blake, 
in his wonderful lines, calls 

‘“‘ England’s green and pleasant land ”’ 
we will not complain. There is little doubt that 
in fifty or a hundred years time Britain, if progress 
in the right direction continues, will look a different, 
a much more orderly, and, let us hope, a much more 
attractive place than it does to-day. 
9/6/38. 
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J TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
LARGE TOWNS AND CITIES’ 


By SIR WILLIAM EDWARD WHYTE 


President, Scottish Branch of Garden Cities and Town Planning Associations ; 
Member of Royal Commission on Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Population 


NE of the questions that is engaging especial 

attention on the sphere of Local Government 
at the present time, is that relating to the size of 
the Local Government unit. Should there be a 
definite limitation of the population of the large 
town or city in the interests of safety, health, 
economy and convenience? If there should, then 
the corollary is to bring about the creation of 
satellite towns or garden cities. 

It is amazing how we persist in our adherence 
to the methods of 50 or 100 years ago in the matter 
of the development of our towns and cities. When 
factories and houses come to be built adjacent to 
the town because of the markets which the town 
affords, and because work is to be found there, 
the municipal authority proceeds to extend its 
boundaries to include these. This means the 
imprisoning of the town, with all the disastrous 
consequences which follow such a procedure. We 
have failed to realise that these developments are 
of great and growing magnitude; that their 
incorporation into an already very large unit is 
creating, and must create all sorts of problems and 
difficulties such as did not arise in former times 
when the growth was gradual and the methods 
and volume of traffic were of a more primitive 
character, and certainly inconsiderable in relation to 
the conditions prevailing to-day. Let us consider 
for a moment how our administration works. 
Planning in its wide sense is practically non-existent. 
In the average town or country district, the local 
authority works through committees and officials 
each charged with its own or his own duties and 
functions. Plans for factories or houses are dealt 
with as such—that is to say, they are considered 
in relation to the general law and the local authority 
byelaws—by a particular committee and by a 
particular official; roads are dealt with by the 
particular committee and the particular official 
concerned ; water, drainage and the other public 
services are dealt with in the same way. But there 
is nO one committee and no one official whose duty 
it is to envisage the whole situation, to view 
potential developments from an all embracive 
standpoint—from the standpoint of a preconceived 
plan prepared for the purpose of ensuring develop- 
ment in its best sense in all respects. One depart- 
ment does not know what the other departments 
are doing. In a word, there is no planned policy. 
What must this mean? Lack of planning must of 
necessity involve loss, extravagance, inconvenience, 


*Address delivered at Scottish Conference, Empire 
Exhibition, Glasgow, June 4, 1938 


waste. Unsuitable sites are selected for factories and 
houses respectively. Often the best agricultural 
land is utilised when other equally suitable land 
for the purpose could be used. More expense for the 
public services will be incurred, for developments 
are sprawled over the area instead of being suitably 
located in relation to other things. Sites for road 
development are taken up for buildings and other 
purposes. Land required for open spaces and 
recreation grounds are utilised for other purposes ; 
traffic is hindered and impeded because the layout 
and arrangement and location of the various factors 
are unrelated, time is lost and inconvenience and 
difficulties are encountered in many directions. 
The local authority and industry never come together 
to discuss how best they can accommodate each 
other in the vital matter of the location of works and 
houses. Transport is forgotten until the land is 
developed, whereas by earlier consultations, the 
different interests might have been accommodated 
to the better advantage of the public and all con- 
cerned, and probably to the saving of expenditure 
in different directions. The railway companies in 
their evidence the other day before the Royal 
Commission on the Location of Industry stated: 
“it is not uncommon for extensive housing schemes 
to be set on foot on the outskirts of large cities— 
without regard to the capacity of the railways 
or of the roads to provide the necessary services for 
the future inhabitants, and any failure of the 
transport services to keep pace with these develop- 
ments is due chiefly to the lack of collaboration 
on the part of those who develop such estates.” 
Furthermore, the larger services of water, special 
hospitals and institutions, main drainage, rivers 
pollution prevention, are dealt with within the 
compass of individual local authorities, instead of 
being viewed from the Regional] standpoint. 

These are the things that happen when there is no 
planning. These are the things that must happen in 
any large unit of administration so long as the old 
policy is pursued. 

The congestion due to traffic conditions in the big 
centres is serious in the extreme, involving as it 
does, great loss of time and money to commerce, 
and prejudice any injury to health. The mortality 
rate of the cities is higher than that of the country ; 
the risk of infection and sickness is greater. Sickness 
and accidents lead to economic loss in two directions. 
On the one hand provision for treatment in expensive 
institutions must be made ; on the other hand, there 
is the loss of earning capacity while employed 
persons are off work. The number of fatal accidents 
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is greater in the cities; opportunities are lacking 
for open spaces, recreational facilities and the like. 
Surely these are primary and national considerations 
—considerations of health, safety, enjoyment, 
economy. Then there is the all important question 
of the risk from air raids, which is specially serious 
to the large centres of population. 

The policy of byegone days of extending a city’s 
boundaries by adding to the periphery has persisted 
in spite of all the defects that it entails. The 
advantages of creating smaller units separate from, 
but vet controlled by the parent unit are obvious. 

Many who have given long and close consideration 
to the subject are of the opinion that the future of 
our large towns and cities must be viewed from a 
new angle and with a different conception. The 
present large units should not, as such, extend 
further. In the interests of health, convenience, and 
economy, a green belt should be preserved on the 
periphery of the town, and further developments 
should take place in a new area properly planned 
at the outset to ensure all the requisite features of a 
model township where industry and houses will be 
assembled in economical and _ satisfactory 
relationship. 

Most of the criticism that is directed against the 
satellite town or garden city is that there will be great 
difficulty in securing the establishment of industry— 
which is an essential feature of the idea—within it. 
That has not been found to be a difficulty in the 
garden cities of Letchworth and Welwyn. 

The great defect and deficiency of the old industrial 
towns is that industry and dwelling houses are not 
suitably related. Until that has been done the 
problem of transport, travelling expenses, in- 
convenience and loss will prevail. The creation 
of a new township can remedy these evils. Industry 
will, in course of time, be established in the new 
centre, and many existing industries in the old town 
will gradually find it to be to their advantage to 
move out. But it may be suggested that these 
things could be expedited very materially if some 
inducement were offered, especially to the works 
and factories within the old town. The local 
authorities provides and lets houses and shops ; 
why should they not also build and rent works and 
factories ? If they were in a position to offer such 
inducement, many works and factories would, 
it is believed, welcome the opportunity of getting a 
modern factory in good surroundings with good 
means of access and road and other facilities for 
carrying on their business, and good _ healthy 
environment for their workers, housed reasonably 
near their work. The replanning of the built-up 
areas Which all local authorities have to face up to, 
makes such a movement specially appropriate. 
Many works and factories will have to be displaced, 
and questions of compensation could be adjusted, 
in some instances at all events, on the basis of new 
sites and facilities being offered in the new centre. 
It can be confidently asserted that there are many 
industries in the congested areas that would benefit 
immeasurably by moving out. 
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Allied to this question of decentralisation is the 
question of the system of administration. It is 
notorious that the larger local authorities are over- 
burdened with work, and that proper consideration 
and careful supervision cannot possibly be given 
to the multifarious duties and projects which fall 
to be dealt with. By the creation of more or less 
self contained smaller units, a great opportunity 
is afforded for the devolution of local government 
work. The local public spirit which means so 
much to good government in this country would be 
immensely fostered under such an arrangement. 
But apart from that, there are many who think that 
certain functions should not be dealt with by 
individual -local authorities. The larger services of 
water, special hospitals, main drainage, rivers 
purification, etc., should be administered on a 
Regional basis. If this were done, it would effect 
two purposes: (1) it would ensure greater efficiency 
for those services and would probably result in the 
saving of money and (2)it would relieve the individual 
authorities of a coniderable amount of work. 


CAUSE OF CANCER 


The Cause of Cancer. By David Brownlie. Chap- 
man & Hall. 7s. 6d. 

HAT cancer is essentially a carbonisation and 

combustion disease which largely enters the 
body in food, with manufactured town gas and 
the smoking of meat, fish, etc., is the theory put 
forward in this remarkable book by Mr. David 
Brownlie, who approaches the problem not as a 
medical man, but as a fuel technologist. A book 
dealing with one of the most terrible scourges of man- 
kind ought not, perhaps, to be regarded as something 
with which to while away an idle hour; nevertheless, 
it is one of the qualities of this book, so deftly does 
Mr. Brownlie fit the pieces of his incomplete jigsaw 
together, that the reader is fascinated by his exposi- 
tion of his theory. He does not claim that he has 
proved his case. He merely suggests that there is 
sufficient evidence to substantiate a prima facte 
case for enquiry. 

Further than that, few who read the book would 
care to go, but it is probable that the book will 
engage the attention of some of the ablest men 
in medicine. Whether his case is, in the event, 
proved or disproved, does not detract from the 
fact that Mr. Brownlie has made an important 
contribution to the documentary weapons in the 
fight against death. If his case is proved, he will 
have his certain fame: while the investigation 
proceeds it is to be hoped that contemporary 
opinion will spare him the derisive laughter which so 
often has greeted the pioneers of preventive 
medicine. 

Whatever the ultimate result, Mr. Brownlie has 
quite incidentally—forged one more link in the chain 
of evidence that fresh air, such as is rarely obtainable 
in the big towns and cities of today, is one of the 
essentials of healthy human lie. 





A CRITICAL COMMENTARY OfL 


HE TIMES performed a considerable public 
service when, in a leading article entitled “ The 

Planning Muddle,” it discussed “the changing 
face of England” and the volume and frequency 
of the lamentation which these uncontrolled changes 
induce. It cited its own columns as _ providing 
ample proof of the fact that discontent with the 
present position was widespread and that planning 
to-day is “ slow, timorous, costly, cumberous, and 
ineffectual.”” With that we agree. We agree, too, 
with the view that nothing short of a central 
planning authority will provide a remedy, and we 
were glad that The Times considers it at least a 
moot point whether purely advisory powers would 
serve. The position of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association on that issue is perfectly clear. 

“ The council would have all districts, all planning 
schemes, and all the interested bodies and persons, 
from Government Departments to building societies 
and building contractors, under its fatherly eyes. 
Continuously at work, and armed with powers to 
take the initiative in considering all problems and 
proposals in all places and to obtain all the informa- 
tion it wished, such a central body would probably 
need no new executive or administrative authority 
to be created for it. Seeing the task as a single 
whole, it would be able to assign its place in that 
whole to every separate effort, and thus help to 
do justice to all parties, and to save most of the 
present waste and misuse of money and of land. 
Sporadic effort did very well at first ; and without 
it things here and there, in urban England as well 
as in rural England, would have been much worse 
than they are. Instructed opinion is coming more 
and more quickly to the conclusion that the time has 
come to consider England, both rural and urban, 
as one, and to plan no part without relation to the 
whole.”’ 

An article in the same issue did not evoke, how- 
ever, the same measure of agreement and, indeed, 
contained a number of mis-statements. It was the 
subject of an effective reply by Mr. F. J. Osborn 
a few days later. 

** Your Correspondent appears to arrive at a wrong 
conclusion because his analysis is incomplete. A 
unit as small as 6,000 is not adequate for modern 
industry, nor will it provide the diversity of services 
and urban amenities required by a modern popula- 
tion. Further, the last thing that any consider- 
able school of planners want is any form of ribbon 
development—a system that involves the maximum 
damage to the countryside with the minimum 
efficiency from a community point of view. Further, 
he is entirely mistaken in his view that the present 
statutory planning system is based on a “ garden 
city ’’ theory or is striving towards the creation of 
garden cities. Its effect is precisely the opposite, 
but it would be unfair to accuse it of any policy 
at all, since its whole basis is simply to accept and 
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to attempt to tidy up in detail the accidental 
trends of town development. Almost all pro- 
fessional townplanners in the country would desire 
to see a definite policy of decentralization put into 
practice, but, as is clearly shown in the report 
of the Town Planning Institute to which you refer, 
the present machinery is ineffective for that purpose.”’ 

The battle was then joined and a lively corre- 
spondence ensued. Sir Reginald Rowe intervened 
to point out the “increasing harmfulness” of 
adding dormitory suburbs to London and other 
already overgrown great cities. ‘‘ Why,’ asked 
Sir Reginald, ‘‘ does not Government intervene and 
adopt a long-sighted policy of decentralisation by 
creating new Garden Cities or new self-contained, 
self-supporting towns? ’’ Dr. Norman Macfadyen 
took up the issue and referred to the Hillington 
Trading Estate as “ another opportunity missed.” 

‘ This estate,’ declared Dr. Macfadyen, ‘“ might 
surely have been designed as the industrial element 
in a beautiful garden city. It would have fallen 
into its proper place then and become a source of 
profit and strength to our national well-being. 
As it is the land around it will become the prey of 
housing and land speculators, who will really reap 
the profit of the Government’s enterprise.”’ 

‘“ This is only one example of what is constantly 
occurring for want of an authority to look at these 
problems as a whole. The work of the people is 
intimately bound up with housing, recreation, and 
leisure, indeed with their whole life.” 

* * * 

Mr. Ronald Chamberlain, Secretary of the 
National Federation of Housing Societies, weighed 
in with a plea for the development of Garden Cities 
by housing associations and declared that “ All 
authoritative opinion is agreed ”’ as to the necessity 
of a national planning authority. Mr. C. B. 
Purdom, declaring that proposals such as those of 
the Town Planning Institute are useless because the 
question is not faced, ‘“ What are we planning for ? ’ 
“The one approach to an answer to the question 
is that contained in the 40 years’ old garden city 
idea, which your Correspondent misrepresents. 
It was not the garden city but the town planning 
practice of the nineteenth century which gave us 
“ the large city with radiating rings of suburbs,”’ and 
it is the town planning practice of the twentieth 
century which is still giving us “ council estates ’ 
and “defacement” by private enterprise, which 
your Correspondent, like every one else, deplores. 

‘‘ In the absence of a new philosophy of social life, 
the garden city idea provides a means by which 
control of the use of land might be guided and a way 
found out of what you rightly call the “ planning 
muddle.” The garden city idea is that in- 
discriminate building around existing cities should 
be stopped and that council housing schemes and 
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URRENT PLANNING AFFAIRS 


private enterprise should be guided into new towns 
of limited extent and concentrated building, pro- 
viding both for industry and residence, and with 
wide (at least seven-mile) belts of valuable agri- 
tural land protected from building. This could be 
done in conjunction with a national road-building 
programme, and needs, indeed, to be envisaged on 
a national scale. 

‘In the absence of any recognised principles of town 
design and development, of any agreement, for 
instance, as to the respective functions of towns and 
the countryside, and of any understanding as to 
the proper size of a town having relation to its 
functions, the activities of a central advisory 
council for town planning would be fruitless. It 
would be able to give no real help to local authorities 
or to private individuals and it would very easily 
fall a prey to ‘ those financially interested in frus- 
trating it,’ to use your Correspondent’s own words.” 

Other people, including Mr. A. W. E. Bullmore, of 
Letchworth, and Miss Denby, have since joined in 
the correspondence. ‘“‘ The Writer of the Article,” 
replying, said: “‘ All are agreed, even Mr. Osborn 
and I, on the necessity for a national planning 
policy and on the ineffectiveness of present legisla- 
tion.” With that we may leave it, feeling certain 
that this correspondence has aroused wide interest and 
been of great service to planning present and future. 

* * * 


While on the subject of letters we have noticed 
with appreciation in numerous newspapers through- 
out the country a letter signed by Mr. John G. 
Martin, Secretary of the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council, calling attention to ‘“ The very 
cogent evidence recently given before the Barlow 
Commission by the Town Planning Institute and the 
Garden Cities Association. 

‘In some instances central areas of cities have been 
cleared of slums and part of the sites subsequently 
re-developed for business purposes. This has 
resulted in an increase in the number of persons 
working in or near the centre, a keener demand for 
housing accommodation in the adjoining properties, 
and the imposition of an added strain on transport 
services in and to the centre of the city, which may 
in due course necessitate expensive road widening 
schemes. . 

‘‘ Similar questions arise in settling the zoning and 
density provisions of a planning scheme for the built- 
up area of a large city, and in some cases it may be 
desirable to avoid additional or extended zones 
for business and industry in the built-up area. 
Moreover, by appropriate use of the density pro- 
visions of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
a general increase of the coverage and bulk of 
existing business and industrial buildings (as and 
when the owners wish to re-develop the properties) 
can be checked without involving the payment of 
compensation, 


*‘ Ifacity is able and willing to embark on a scheme 
for a satellite town—detached from the city proper 
and laid out for development on sound planning 
principles—then much better conditions can be 
provided for the decentralized industries and the 
workpeople, while congestion can be relieved at the 
centre of the city. 

‘‘A policy of decentralization undoubtedly promises 
much relief to many a large city faced with almost 
insoluble planning problems.” 

* 


* * 


Sir Theodore G. Chambers, K.B.E., Chairman of 
Welwyn Garden City, Limited, was able to report 
another year of steady improvement at the annual 
meeting held last month. And to announce that 
the dividend for the vear should be increased to 
4 per cent. Welwyn Commercial Buildings, 
Limited, was converted during the year into a 
public company and an issue of £120,000 5} per 
cent. Preferred Shares was made. The Parent 
Company holds the £120,000 issued Ordinary Share 
Capital in the undertaking on which an initial 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum has 
been recently recommended. “This subsidiary,” 
said Sir Theodore, “is to-day one of the most 
important elements in the development of the firm, 
particularly the provision of factories for letting.”’ 
A 333 per cent. increase in population is another 
indication of Welwyn Garden City’s rapid progress. 
The town provides employment for some 6,000 
persons. “ Far-sighted industrialists,” said Sir 
Theodore, ‘“‘ never fail to be impressed with the 
scientific planning of the town which enables workers 
to live in modern houses only 15 minutes walk from 
their work, thus saving the money, time and strain 
involved in travelling long distances to work under 
crowded transport conditions.” 

* *” * 

“Letchworth is Healthier than the Healthiest 
Health Resort.”” That bright slogan devised by 
Mr. F. W. Rogers is borne out by the following table 
of vital statistics for Letchworth for the years 
1933 to 1937 inclusive. 

Infantile 
Birth Death Mortality 

Year Rate. Rate. Rate. 
1933 Raiser «i 10°9 ‘ 29 
1934 4 a 12°9 : 20 
1935 oa oe lll 6 16 
1936 ie ‘is 7 32 
1937 a a °g )* 27 
Letchworth 
average for 5 vears 12° 6 24°8 
Average for 
England and Wales 14°9 12°4 38 
These figures constitute a remarkable record—all 
the more amazing when one considers that Letch- 
worth is an industrial town with 11,000 factory 
workers. 
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THE LAKELAND LANDSCAPE 


The Lakeland Landscape. By R. Geoffrey Clark and 
W. Harding Thompson. A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. 
Striding Through Yorkshire. By Alfred J. Brown. 
Country Life. 5s. 

Historic Haunts of England. By Gwen Woodcock. 
Alexander Maclehose. 7s. 6d. 


HE latest addition to the County Landscapes 

in which two of our expert town-planners 
conspire to present region after region to us in an 
entirely new way, not from the historical angle only 
so that tourism becomes merely a pilgrimage .of the 
past, but from the architectural and landscape 
viewpoints also so that one can see the region through 
the eyes of the authors and catch some of their 
informed enthusiasm. They also conspire to show 
(in this volume) the relationship of the Lake District 
to the surrounding counties and finally to the country 
as a whole so that long before the end is reached 
one is convinced that the Lakeland landscape 
deserves preservation as a great national park. They 
conclude their survey, too, with an appeal to those 
who may build in this delectable corner of England. 

“The poet Gray, after a visit to the Vale of 
Grasmere, wrote: ‘ Not a single red tile, no flaring 
gentleman’s house or garden-wall, breaks in upon the 
repose of this little unsuspected paradise ; but all 
is peace, rusticity, and happy poverty, in its neatest 
and most becoming attire.’ The words of Wordsworth 
himself, in his admirable Guide to the Lakes, contain 
the soundest advice on the colour and form of 
buildings and on the planting of trees. The 
principles that he expounded remain valid, to-day, 
for it is the avoidance of discordant colours in 
building, regard for simplicity of form, and the 
right choice of local materials for walls and roofs, 
which are the essential conditions for every new 
building if it is to be absorbed into this grand 
landscape of mountain, fell and lake. Here Nature 
is dominant. Man’s puny efforts must be subservient 
and unobstrusive.”’ 

It would be a profound mistake, if having said 
that, either the reviewer or the reader were to 
dismiss The Lakeland Landscape as merely another 
guide book. It is, of necessity, a guide book—a 
first-rate guide book, But it is more than 
that. The coloured landscape map which accom- 
panies it would in itself raise the book above the 
common run; but because the authors have not 
just set things down haphazardly but have worked 
to a plan one pleasantly discovers before the book 
is finished that one has acquired a knowledge 
of the Lakes and the fells, its crafts, its folk, its 
geology, its contours, the magic of the seasons and 
the changing light which may otherwise only be 
gained by laborious research or delightful personal 
experience. Those who love the lakes will love them 
more after reading this book; those who do not 
know the lakes will find in it the best introduction. 


“ Striding Through Yorkshire,” like its pre- 
decessors, ‘‘ Moorland Tramping and Tramping in 
Yorkshire ”’ (the present volume combining, indeed, 
the virtues of both), is a remarkably successful 
attempt on the part of Mr. Brown “to lead the 
walker away from the main roads to the moorland 
tracks.’’ As he avers the real Yorkshire, like the 
real Wales, the real Scotland, the real Lakeland— 
can only be explored on foot and the arm-chair 
tourist on the first-class roads is likely to miss the 
intenser more strenuous joys which are the lot of the 
walker. The book contains clear directions covering 
many varied tramps in this unique region. 

Mrs. Woodcock has produced an excellent com- 
panion volume to “ Historic Haunts of Scotland.” 
Taking fifty of the places most steeped in history, 
she devotes a separate sketch to each of them and 
from Dover one goes through Rye and Winchelsea 
to Canterbury, Battle, Winchester, and on through 
town after town getting the flavour of each as we 
progress. Beautiful illustrations add enormously 
to the value of the book which combines information 
with entertainment and can be warmly recomended 
to those who seek to know accurately the deep roots 
of much that is finest in English town architecture. 
The book should be regarded, perhaps, as a 
supplement to Professor Dixon-Scott’s England 
Under Trust. 

G. McA. 


‘“CABBAGES AND —”’ 


The Minister of Agriculture announced in the 
House of Commons (16/5/38) that the total number 
of allotment holders in urban areas in England and 
Wales was, at the end of 1935, 611,900. Two vears 
later they declined to 592,500. The decline, he 
explained, was due mainly for the demand for land 
in urban areas for other purposes, particularly for 
housing. These facts constitute just another shred 
of evidence that our overdrawn cities are more and 
more depriving their own citizens of the ordinary 
amenities of life. 


* * * 


During 1936 and 1937—again according to the 
Minister of Agriculture—154,136 acres of agricultural 
land were absorbed, about one-half being devoted 
to building and other development. Some 24,000 
acres were utilised for militarv or other Government 
purposes. There was no information to show what 
proportion of diverted acreage consisted of culti- 
vated land. Perhaps there is some slight connec- 
tion between these facts and the fact that, between 
1931 and 1937, the total number of agricultural 
workers on holdings exceeding one acre declined 
in England and Wales from 716,607 to 631,657. 
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MANCHESTER-THE GREAT OCTOPUS 


A Century of City Government : Manchester, 1838- 
1938. By Shena D. Simon, M.A. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 

HE author of this book was a member Of Man- 

chester City Council for nine years and during 
that time she served as Deputy-Chairman and 
Chairman of the Education Committee and of the 
Wythenshawe Special Committee and was also a 
member of the Finance and Cleansing Committees. 
She says in her preface that the book is not so much 
a history as an interpretation—an interpretation 
based on her experience as a Councillor, an attempt 
to describe how the Council of to-day has evolved 
from that of 1838. It is both a history and an 
interpretation and the historical perspective is 
seldom distorted and often illuminated by the light 
of experience and by the occasional flashes of gossip 
down the century which a more severe writer might 
have omitted. It is dedicated to Mrs. Sidney 
Webb (Beatrice Potter) ‘“‘ grand-niece of the first 
Mayor of Manchester who, in partnership with her 
husband, laid the foundations of a science of local 
government.’”’ The book itself is an important 
contribution to this science, a piece of field-work 
of the first class. 

The physical growth of Manchester is described in 
detail. The population of the borough in 1838 was 
242,357 covering an area of 4,293 acres. In 1885 
Harpurhey, Bradford and Rusholme (including a 
portion of Withington) were added, representing 
an increase of 41,222 population and 1,642 acres. 
Five years later Newton Heath, Blackley, Moston, 
Clayton, Openshaw, Kirkmanshulme, and part of 
Gorton were within the city boundaries. The other 
part of Gorton strenuously resisted efforts to absorb 
it and Manchester was described as “‘a great octopus 
stretching out its fangs in every direction to take 
in all the tit-bits round about the city.” Manchester 
acquired 7,000 acres while its Council became 
responsible for the care of another 100,000 popula- 
tion. A small extension in 1901—Kirkmanshulme 
Lane—was followed by the inclusion in 1903 of 
Heaton Park, bought by the city. In 1904 another 
6,000 acres were brought within the boundary and 
Withington, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Didsbury and 
Moss Side became part of Manchester. A system of 
decentralised government for Withington, tried 
for ten years after the amalgamation, was held to 
be unsuccessfut and when Levenshulme asked to 
come into the city on the same terms self-government 
even in minor matters was refused. Agreement 
was reached with Lancashire County Council, 
however, in 1909, and the octopus absorbed Levens- 
hulme and Gorton. In 1913 Stockport and Man- 
chester competed for the tit-bit of Heaton-Norris. 
Manchester was the rejected suitor and carried off 
only forty-five acres while Stockport took the rest. 

‘“ The last extension was that of 1931, when the 
Wythenshawe area of over 5,000 acres was in- 
corporated. This move, which was the result of 





the purchase by the city in 1926 of over 3,000 acres 
in three parishes for the purpose of development 
as a satellite garden town, had several features 
different from those of the previous extensions. 
The area was in another county—Cheshire—acress 
the River Mersey. With the exception of the 
village of Northenden, the nearest point to Man- 
chester, it was a completely rural area and access 
to the city was not easy. The people were satisfied 
with government by rural district councils and there 
was no movement among the residents for closer 
union with Manchester, although many of them 
lived in Northenden and worked in Manchester. 





Absorption 


“The movement for incorporation came from 
Manchester as a consequence of her purchase and 
of her proposed development. She realised that if 
the powers belonging to a local authority were 
added to those of a landlord, the difficulties experi- 
enced in the development of Letchworth and Welwyn 
would be avoided. Incorporation was violently 
opposed by two out of the three parishes and by the 
Cheshire County Council. This opposition suc- 
ceeded in getting Parliament to throw out the 
Manchester Bill in 1927, but three years later her 
application was successful. As in all other cases, 
drainage was finally the determining factor. Man- 
chester claimed that by an extension of her existing 
system she could drain the area more quickly, 
efficiently and cheaply than could the rural district 
councils. When the first application to Parliament 
was made, the opponents could not or would not 
realise that Manchester, as the owner of the greater 
part of the area, really meant to develop it as she 
said, and a sympathetic House of Lords Committee 
gave the opposition the benefit of the doubt. 
When, after three years, Manchester made her 
second application, she was able to prove that her 
housing development had been held up owing to 
the insufficiency of the drainage provided, and so 
Wythenshawe came into the city and also into the 
county of Lancashire, although it is still within the 
Parliamentary division of Altrincham.” 

Salford and Stretford almost alone have success- 
fully resisted the octopus growth of Manchester. 
Resisted it, that is to say, in the local government 
sense. In every other sense they are part of the 
same massive conurbation, the result of a century's 
chaotic growth which makes the town planner at 
once despair and hope. A century’s destruction 
of amenity, of the proper relationship between town 
and country, a century’s creation of slums and 
congestion ought surely to write the lesson plainly 
enough for the most obdurate to read that a city’s 
greatness is not to be measured in terms of acres or 
population but in the opportunities for a healthy 
happy life. 

Manchester’s bold experiment of Wythenshawe 
represents the one fluttering banner of sound 
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commonsense against the background of perverted 
human pride which sees in mere bulk an object of 
adulation. ‘‘ Manchester,” says the author, “had 
grown without any plan or any regard for the health 
and convenience of its inhabitants”’ and again 
‘the city of Manchester is the outstanding example 
of a city that has never been planned.” The various 
extensions, she points out, have resulted in a long 
unwieldy area, almost completely covered with 
buildings in the centre, and with practically all its 
open spaces in the intermediate and outer rings 
where the density of population is much less. And 
the folly continues : one can almost catch the despair 
in the author when she exclaims against the wicked- 
ness of housing people on expensive sites in flats 
in the central over-congested area. 

“We are now planning the city for the next 
hundred years and building flats. Yet we con- 
template throughout that time denying to the 
thousands of families the sight of grass and trees or 
of parks in which to play and rest, such as those 
who live a little further out are able to enjoy. 
People live in flats in the centre rather than in 
cottages with gardens on the outskirts because 
they cannot afford heavy transport charges or the 


TOWNS IN AMERICA 


Urban Blight and Slums. By Mabel L. Walker. 
Humphrey Milford. 17s. 


HE depression of 1929 taught Americans the 

bitter but worthwhile lesson that in spite of a 
traditional cocksure and vainglorious attitude that 
in many respects she lagged behind other great 
nations. It is with a consciousness of that fact 
that Miss Walker and her colleagues set out to 
compile this book. 

““ Most of our American cities,’”’ she writes, “‘ have 
been built hurriedly and heedlessly, with little 
thought for future needs. Great industries have 
sprung up suddenly, workers have poured in, 
subdividers and jerry-builders have gotten busy, land 
prices have skyrocketed, and the typical American 
city has resulted. Many of these cities developed 
decadent areas almost at the outset.” 

Miss Walker is perhaps most successful when 
showing verbally and by diagram the process of city 
growth which results in blighted areas. She shows, 
indeed, that blight is almost inseparable from town 
growth under present non-planning conditions. 
She shows the primitive city with its central com- 
mercial and light industry area surrounded by an 
active residential area. The next stage shows the 
extension of the commercial area into the residential 
and the expansion of the residential periphery. 
The third stage shows the same expansion on the 
periphery coupled by the arrested central growth 
due to vertical expansion (Mr. F. J. Osborn’s theory 
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time involved in getting to and from work. But 
this is their and their children’s misfortune, not 
their fault, and if we really want to give equal 
chances to all citizens we should at least see that the 
outlook of those families is not limited to bricks and 
mortar and high chimneys. 

‘‘If Moscow and Berlin are prepared to spend 
money on making their cities beautiful, convenient 
and healthy, can Manchester afford to lag behind ? 

‘‘ There could be no more fitting celebration of the 
centenary and nothing more likely to earn the grati- 
tude of succeeding generations than a bold re-design 
of the face of Manchester.” 

And so time marches on : and so, too, is progress 
made. Now is the time to re-design the face of 
Manchester and of all that region closely associated 
with Manchester so that from a sprawling urban 
lump may come compact towns, daughters of the 
city whose progress is recorded here. Wythenshawe 
at the moment stands out as the one piece of effective 
planning in the whole of the region : but the people 
who created Wythenshawe surely have the courage 
and the imagination to create a complete regional 
planning scheme which will bring new life to new 
areas and rehabilitate the old on a nobler pattern. 


of town development has seldom been more success- 
fully demonstrated) and the last stage shows the 
central area shrinking due to further vertical 
development, the inner blighted area increased 
enormously and a further enormous expansion of 
suburban residence into the countryside. 

From that point the survey proceeds to examine 
conditions in many American cities and to discuss 
what has been done in Europe, particularly in 
England and in Holland, to tackle the problem. 
Much labour has gone to the work but an ounce of 
real inspiration might have produced something 
very different and very much better. America has, 
indeed, a chance to profit by the experience of other 
countries : but she should learn by the mistakes of 
other countries as well as by their achievements and 
apart from the fact that stress is laid in the sum- 
mary of conclusions on the necessity for planning 
it would seem that Miss Walker and her colleagues 
have not quite appreciated the fact that while 
England leads America in the matter of rehousing 
nevertheless England has made very profound 
mistakes indeed. Mr. Richard U. Ratcliff, one of 
the contributors, in his study of the work done in 
Holland and in England, emphasises that point 
in his concluding paragraph. But even he fails to 
perceive the greatest mistake of all. The con- 
tinued expansion of cities by housing schemes, by 
vast dormitory housing estates, and finally the build- 
ing of flats in central areas on expensive sites are 
both mistakes of the same order—they arise from a 
failure to perceive, appreciate, and act upon the 
nature of a town and the service it performs to the 
men, women and children living in it. 
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THE HIGH COST OF DYING .. . 


Burial Reform and Funeral Costs. By Sir Arnold 
Wilson, M.P., and Professor Hermann Levy. 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


HERE is a traditional and not inaccurate 

association between corpses and_ vultures. 
Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Arnold Levy 
have made society their debtor by this cool, un- 
impassioned exposure of the exploitation of human 
suffering. 

First there is the tendency on the part of wage- 
earners to make provision by insurance against that 
most fearful of all dreads to which the working 
classes are heir, fear of being buried in a “ pauper’s 
grave.” It is a costly business. They pay out 
week by week to collectors at the door small sums 
which in the aggregate become enormous sums 
so that every year the insurance companies receive in 
premiums an average of over £66,000,000. Sixty-six 
million pounds paid yearly as a hostage to death and 
“decent burial.’’ Deaths of adolescents and adults 
in England and Wales total over 440,000 each year. 
The insurance companies return about £33,000,000 
each year. 

Industrial insurance, therefore, is Public Vulture 
No. 1. The State insurance schemes take no 
cognisance of the need or the expense of burial. 
As Sir Arnold comments : ‘‘ We provide a minimum 
sum to enable men and women to end their days in 
decent penury, but the responsibility for making 
provision against burial is theirs alone.”’ 

But surrounding the business of burial is a whole 
host of profiteers, or if you think that is too strong, 
there is a great deal of profiteering. People desiring 
to bury their loved ones are at a_ peculiar dis- 
advantage. The idea of haggling over prices seems a 
reflection upon the dead. Consequently the cost 
of everything connected with the disposal of the dead 
is absurdly high ; the undertakers make excessive 
profits, the tombstone makers make excessive 
profits, the florist does a thriving and a not un- 
profitable trade. The cost of land is high in many 
places but never so high as when a grave is in 
question. 

Some of the idea of the gross profit and gross waste 
can be gained from the fact that the authors calculate 
that if half the money now spent on costly coffins 
could be saved £500,000 per annum would be 
the gain while if half the money spent on tomb- 
stones could be saved {1,000,000 would be freed 
every year for more worthwhile expenditure. 
Even the form of a memorial has a great deal to do 
with cemetery costs and the mere surrounding rail 
accounts for one-fourth of the maintenance charges 
of many cemeteries. 

Land for cemeteries grows exceedingly scarce, and, 
not once, but many times in the volume the authors 
refer to the effect of excessive urbanisation on burial 
costs, the long distances to be traversed to cemeteries, 


and the fact that disputes often arise between local 
authorities regarding sites for cemeteries. 


Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Levy call for a 
public inquiry into the whole subject ; it is overdue. 
A simple, dignified form of funeral whether it be 
interment or cremation, should be devised suitable 
for everyone and the cost of this should be either a 
national or a local one. The authors suggest that 
the Minister of Health might exercise more power 
than he does by making conditions to the granting 
of loans for cemetery development. It has been 
urged that he would be wise to stop granting such 
loans altogether and devote the money to the 
establishment of national parks. 


The waste of land on cemetery development is, 
of course, becoming a matter of real concern which 
cannot be ignored much longer. The book bristles 
with information and the authors have accomplished 
an excellent preliminary survey of the question and 
have stated their case with vigour. 


Here are some odd facts from the hundreds in the 
book. A private grave in Battersea costs you £4 
if you are a parishioner, {£54 if you are not. “ For 
every eleven persons who die in the County of 
London one is buried by public assistance’’ (Cf: 
Robert Sinclair’s “‘ One out of every three Londoners 
dies in the workhouse.’’) Only fifty-eight per cent. 
of the interments in Battersea are in private graves. 


Though dealing with a sombre subject, the book 
itself is never grim. There are even touches of 
humour and Douglas Jerrold is quoted: “ Now, if I 
were a grave-digger . . . there are some people I could 
work for with a great deal of enjoyment.” 


FORWARD FROM ADAM 


A Gardener’s Progress. By Fred Stoker. Putnam. 
15s. 


HIS is a gardening book, with a difference. 

There is a good deal of incidental instruction in 
it and a deal more of incidental delight. The 
author (so Mary says) is a chatterbox and on read- 
ing his book we have no doubt about it. Never- 
theless there is a lot to be said for chatter on occasion 
and even anecdotage can be a splendid age when 
one has as good a memory (for the things he likes) 
as Dr. Stoker. The book is, indeed, as the title 
suggests, the autobiography of a gardener. 


It was his wife (Mary) who first instilled into Dr. 
Stoker the idea that ‘“‘a house without a garden 
was, seriously speaking, not a house at all. A sort 
of shed, apparently, or even crypt, wherein one must 
inevitably become the sport of spiders or of fungi. 
A garden was a place where peace and pleasure were 
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to be had by merely going into it. Where the mind 
was refreshed and the cares of the world faded into 
thin air. The busy haunt of bees, the home of birds, 
a place of flowers in unimaginable mass. I thought 
her reference to peace a little unfortunate, but 
otherwise found the picture attractive. But had 
she once referred to fringed pools or fern grots, the 
course of two lives might have been entirely altered.” 

They decided on London, which, if reports were 
true, ‘“‘ welcomed northern strangers like prodigal 
sons. 


“London, it should be, or if not exactly London 
then one of its ring of suburbs. And what lovely 
names these suburbs had, if suburbs indeed they 
were. Forest Hill, Shepherd’s Bush, Wood Green, 
Kentish Town and Camberwell where, presumably, 
the Beauties came from. Who would have dreamed 
that woods and village greens existed in, or adjoined, 
the Capital of Empire? Still, there they were in 
The Medical Directory. 

“T sought assurance about Camberwell and the 
other places with pretty names, but was told that 
their rurality was a thing of the past, their names 
its only echo. No longer did shepherds gather 
round a favourite bush anywhere near London ; no 
longer did Beauties flit in Camberwell. It was 
necessary to go further afield if bushes and butterflies 
were my desire. Gazing upon the scene from my 
hotel in Bloomsbury—all northerners of modest 
means select hotels in Bloomsbury—I could well 
believe it.” 

You should do well to follow Dr. Stoker—and 
Mary—in the peripatetic pilgrimage in search 
of a garden. They begin as amateurs and end as 
experts. They are delightful companions and the 
book itself full of good things. The illustrations of 
plants in the author’s garden, are beautiful drawings 
by H. A. Thomerson. 


SIR WYNDHAM COMES 
TO TOWN 


The Garden Pool. By W. E. Shewell-Cooper. 
The Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 


Home, Window and Roof Gardening. By W. E. 
Shewell-Cooper. The Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 
Colour-all-the-Year in My Garden. By C. H. 
Middleton. Ward, Lock & Co. 3s. 6d. — 


The Gardener's Day Book. By Richardson Wright. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 10s. 6d. 


Herb-Lore for Housewives. By C. Romanne-James. 
Herbert Jenkins. 6s. 
Shewell- 


HESE little books, by Dr. W. E. 

Cooper, are excellent value for money, 
are full of the wisdom of experience and are abso- 
lutely practical. Pools have their perennial charm, 
and few who have gardens can, with hand on heart, 
declare that they have not entertained the idea 
of constructing one. The Garden Pool tells you how. 
Home, Window and Roof Gardening is an attempt 
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to cater for the multitudes whom modern city life 
denies real gardens by telling them how to make 
window boxes or roof gardens, or, if window boxes 
are forbidden by the conditions of the lease and 
you haven’t a roof of your own, how to make a 
Japanese Garden on a little tray which can stand 
on a corner of the remarkable article of furniture 
which is a table by day and a bed by night. 
Brigadier-General Sir Wyndham Deedes in a heart- 
rending foreword outbids the author: “ In the first 
chapter of his book, Mr. Shewell-Cooper says that 
‘Tt might almost be said that it is our national duty 
to cultivate window boxes.’ Not almost, but 
wholly, I would add.’”” Where are your green belts 
now? Where’s your town and country planning ? 
It is our national duty to cultivate window boxes. 
That is clear, anyway: a clarion call, as you might 
say. If only Dr. Mallon had not confused our 
minds. Dr. Mallon declares that the balconies on 
some of the nice new flats built by some of the nice 
societies are “much better than window boxes.’ 
And we are inclined to agree with him. Therefore, 
Sir Wyndham, is it not our national duty (almost, 
if not wholly) to cultivate balconies? Or can one 
not cultivate a balcony ? We are mere children in 
these matters. 


Divorced from the Land 

And yet Sir Wyndham sees the issue. ‘ The 
cottage dwelling,” he says, “is being pulled down 
and the inmates are being transferred to ‘the 
dwellings.’ None the less, those old cottages, or, at 
all events a number of them, had one great asset, 
a backyard ; and that backyard was often a garden 
of great beauty, on which the owner spent much 
loving care on summer evenings after a long day’s 
labour in factory or workshop. And now he and his 
family—if not fortunate enough to be transferred 
to a cottage estate—live in a flat, where often 
there is not so much as a window sill on which 
to set a pot of flowers, let alone a flower box, let 
alone a garden in which to have his pleasure. . . . 
It is impossible to estimate the effect on the char- 
acter of the urban dweller divorced from life on the 
land, where ‘he is close enough to nature to be 
prompted to awe and reverence by her beaucies 
and sublimities, and to gratitude by her vast and 
perennial benevolences.’ There can be no doubt 
that the abnormal life of the town is not a little 
responsible for the atrophy of the religious sense, 
and a garden or even a window box in the midst 
of the city may well serve to keep that sense alive. 
Flowers are the embodiment of truth and beauty, 
and they cannot fail to evoke in those who tend them 
goodness, and, as the author says, other such virtues 
as patience and a care for details.” With all that we 
agree ; but what a tame conclusion! Sir Wyndham 
sees that the re-housing of the workers in gaunt 
barrack flats atrophies the finer senses. So he says, 
‘“Let’s have more and more window boxes.’ Sir 
Wyndham sees the lack of life in dormitory suburbs. 
So he says, ‘‘ Let’s have more and more community 
centres.” No one could doubt his _ sincerity, 
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his enthusiasm, the tremendous help he_ brings 
to any organisation he supports. We suggest that 
he should devote some of this time to seeking 
more radical cures, the proper planning of our towns 
so that gardens are available for all who want 
them, together with a full community life in well- 
developed towns. 


All of which is not to say that Dr. Shewell-Cooper 
has not written an excellent book. Hehas. Home, 
Window and Roof Gardening is beautifully illustrated, 
well-written, and, again, thoroughly practical. 


One misses the characteristic casualness of Mr. 
Middleton’s broadcast talks in this book, Colour-all- 
the-Ycar in My Garden. Nevertheless, it serves to 
show that Mr. Middleton’s casual advice, flung off, as 
it were, on the spur of the moment, has, as its back- 
ground, an encyclopaedic store of information 
about plants and their habits and the whole 
business of horticulture. For this must be one of 
the best books about gardening: not, indeed, as a 
book to dip into, but as a book to keep by one for 
ready consultation. Many a gardening enthusiast 
must have wished for colour in his garden all the 
year round. Abundant notes on particular plants 
and shrubs, a calendar of bloom, colour schemes for 
bedding, plans for borders, these and other features 
are so well done that the beginner even need have 
no doubt as to how to set about securing colour in 
his garden. Once again Mr. Middleton has made 
the gardening community his debtor. 


A Minor Classic 


In The Gardener’s Day Book, the editor of House 
and Garden has written what will assuredly become 
a minor classic, a fountain of pleasure comparable 
perhaps with Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
It is an anthology, a running commentary, a store- 
house of wit and wisdom all in one. There will 
be some, of course, who will not like it, but any 
gardener who loves the “’ crack ” of other gardeners 
(particularly when they are so well-informed as 
Mr. Wright) will thoroughly enjov it. There are 
short stores and anecdotes, snatches of verse, sound 
practical advice, and a good deal of shrewd comment. 

The consciousness of civic beauty and the neces- 
sity for developing and preserving it is a state of 
mind that can be attained only with age. Except 
for the garden cities in England, built from the 
bottom up, most of our civic beauty is an after- 
thought. . . . There are always those who bemoan 
the fact that city fathers didn’t think of parks and 
playgrounds before they founded the city. Well, 
some of them did. William Penn planned parks 
for Philadelphia and Onglethorpe for Charleston. 
Today the architectural monstrosity of the city hall 
covers a park area that Penn dreamed of. Had the 
descendants of Penn followed his plans, Philadelphia 
today would be dotted with parks. The trouble lies 
not in the lack of vision of the founders, but in the 
commercial greed of those who follow after. It is 
the third and fourth generation that put aside the 
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vision as silly and old-fashioned. They claim that 
it obstructs progress. “ This fetish of ‘ progress ’ 
has cost the people an incalculable sum in beauty 
and health. Fine elm-lined avenues of New England 
towns are denuded of their trees because ‘ progress ’ 
demands that the streets be widened and the trees 
cut down. Then, when ‘ progress’ has spent itself 
and the avenue is a nice glaring expanse of cement, 
and the fine old houses have put on ugly shop fronts 
—then it suddenly dawns on the people in that town 
that something ought to be done about this wholesale 
destruction of beauty. A town-planning commission 
is appointed, and gentlemen sit solemnly in meetings 
to consider zoning laws. By then the horse is stolen 
and the locks these commissions forge must be 
clamped on other barns. 


“Some of our American towns and cities, especi- 
ally in the Middle West, are in the gauche state of 
adolescence. They’ve grown too fast for their 
pants. They are busting their buttons. . . . Only 
when the degeneration is past preventing is anything 
done about it.” 


It is probable that the author of the Song of Songs 
was thinking of a herb garden when he wrote : 


Awake, O north wind ! And come thou south 

Blow upon my garden 

That the spices thereof may flow out. 

Rosemary—Sir Thomas Moore's “ Rosemarine 

the herb sacred to remembrance and to 
friendship ’’—Valerian, Nepeta, Mary-golds of cheer- 
ful hue, Southernwood, thyme, sage, mullein, and 
periwinkles, the very names convey much of their 
fragrance and their colour. For a herb garden need 
not be dull, as Mrs. Romanne-James clearly shows 
in this interesting and useful book. All the lore is 
here : the making of a herb garden, the delights of 
making wines, syrups, and conserves, of concocting 
perfumes, pot-pourris, simple remedies, and aids to 
beauty. Everything is set down clearly and 
pleasantly. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


The Public Services. A Historical Survey. By W. 
Hardy Wickwar. Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d. 


R. HARDY WICKWAR’S new volume is a 

companion to his admirable survey of the 
social services. ‘‘ Without the organisation of 
public and social services,’ he says, ‘‘ our civilised 
way of living would be impossible together 
they present two of the outstanding characteristics 
of the semi-planned service state of the twentieth 
century. .’ The whole book, well-informed, 
dispassionate, but at times sharply critical, springs 
from the conviction that the historical approach 
has something to contribute to the right under 
standing of present tendencies. Just how great that 
contribution is, it is doubtful whether Mr. Wickwar 
himself has been able to estimate. Certainly the 











absence of any historical criterion in latter-day 
judgments has been responsible for many a pitiful 
blunder. ‘‘ Semi-planned ” is Mr. Wickwar’s adjec- 
tive : his book shows clearly that that is a 
euphemism for a welter of confusion, and conflicting 
interests seldom able to see that in a real, as distinct 
from a metaphysical, world, conflicting tendencies 
ought to be resolved while parallel tendencies should 
be brought together somewhere short of infinity. 


Yet it is not merely the accident of the author’s 
“ compartment ” treatment of each subject—to sur- 
vey the field would have been impossible otherwise— 
that makes the reader realise that problems of 
public service which naturally impinge on one 
another have been treated as if they were inalienably 
divorced. 


A Smoky Alternative 


Mr. Warwick traces, for example, the development 
of London transport. He shows how, by 1883, the 
“inner circle’’ offered a smoky alternative to the 
congestion of the roads while doing little to lessen 
that congestion. At the same time, Londoners 
were more and more finding their labour in the 
centre and their real life in the spreading suburbs, 
with the receding country at their door. The 
contrast between urban and suburban ground rents 
compelled them to travel night and morning to get 
the best accommodation for their money. Then 
came the cheap trains Act of 1883 ; an ill-conceived 
policy which resulted, although that was not the 
intention, in concentrating the working class in the 
east and south-east. “In its attempt to solve one 
housing problem, it created another.’’ A _ little 
further on in history we find the royal commission 
of 1905 saying: “ In any case we think it would be 
preferable to use the municipal credit for this 
purpose (to construct railways to new residential 
districts) or even to incur direct expenditure, rather 
than to build houses in the centre of London for 
the working class which leaves a heavy burden on the 
rates, when every argument, social and economic, 
is in favour of their removal to the outskirts.” 
Today, when both processes are being carried on 
with the blessing alike of Government, London 
transport, and London County Council, it can be 
more clearly seen that the one is not the remedy 
for the other, but that both are the result of the 
malconstruction of our towns and the stupidity of 
allowing London to grow without let or hindrance. 
Transport, from being a public service, becomes a 
public dis-service, and in order that transport may 
pay the public must use it more and more, pay more 
and more for it, waste more and more time on or in 
it, must straphang, must polegrab, must cheerfully 
endure its discomforts: dulce et decorum est pro 
L.P.T.B. mori. London, forsooth, must grow to 
twelve millions in order that transport may pay. 


‘ Our towns,” declares Mr. Wickwar, “ have never 
known where to stop.”’ In that sentence he touches 
the crucial point of the whole problem. London, 
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reinforcing forty years of Garden Cities Association 
propaganda, it is pointed out, is the prime example, 
“The London agglomeration presented all the 
familiar weakness of English municipal life with the 
most grotesque exaggeration. Nobody has ever 
been able to guess at what limits this monstrosity 
will cease to grow.” Joint authorities were resorted 
to—“ all joint and no authority.” ‘‘ Autonomous 
corporations’ are one by one taking over control 
of public undertakings. “ This undemocratic depar- 
ture is but an aspect of the essentially undemocratic 
nature of modern life. The citizen of a great town 
and industrial country no longer controls his own 
destiny. The self-government that means the 
complete mastery of his own fate is to him an 
absolute impossibility. . . . And none can be more 
dependent on impersonal forces than the inhabitants 
of one of the greatest ports of the world.” 


Location of Industry 


Changes in the location of industry are summed 
up thus: “ In the mid-nineteenth century it was in 
proximity to the coal of the North and Midlands ; 
about 1900, it tended to huddle round the ports, 
as near as might be to foreign markets ; and now, 
in the mid-twentieth century, it clusters round the 
homemarket of the overgrown urban agglomerations 
of the Midlands and South-east.’’ Mr. Wickwar’s 
comment is forcible: ‘‘Such movement would 
hardly have been possible if public services had not 
been available in all these different parts of the 
country.’ There is no need to follow him in his 
elaborate proof of that statement, but its truth 
represents the gravamen of the case for the national 
guidance of industrial location. If industry depends 
on the public services, then industry can be “ in- 
duced ’’ by the proper planning of these services 
to go where it is socially desirable that it should go. 
This can be done without any serious infringement 
of the rights of manufacturers, and any slight cur- 
tailment of present rights as manufacturers would 
be more than balanced by the increased rights as 
citizens. 

Mr. Wickwar has himself performed both a social 
and a public service by writing these two books. 
Without being strident he writes well. Both as a 
general survey and as a work of reference this 
book ranks high. 


HOUSING SINCE THE WAR 


The following housing statistics are of interest : 

Houses built with State assistance (1919 to 
31/3/38) 1,404,576. 

Total subsidy paid (to 31/3/38) £193,304,622. 

Houses built by private enterprise with State 
assistance 426,276. 
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Europe Re-Housed. By Elizabeth Denby. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 278 pp. and index. 14s. net. 

HIS book is a well got-up and most attractive 

miscellany of facts, photographs, figures, and 
discursive observations about housing, gathered by 
Miss Denby in a year’s tour of six countries of 
Europe. It might be fairly described as a blend 
ofa chatty travel-book and a note-book of interesting 
housing gadgets used in foreign parts, weighted 
with some carefully-recorded but casually-assorted 
statistics and financial data. I found it easy to 
read, even entertaining, and often informative on 
details. But as a study of European housing it is 
disappointing. More systematically arranged and 
complete facts are already available in the Building 
Centre survey “‘ Housing ’”’ and publication of the 
International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning. And as an analysis of the essential 
problem and of the lessons for this country it is 
inadequate and frequently misleading. 


Beehives and Chicken Coops 


The author’s expressed conclusion is that ‘‘ Great 
Britain has much to learn from Continental housing 
work.”” No doubt that is true, but she does not 
establish it. She seems, indeed, oblivious of most 
of our home efforts, except as expressed in the total 
figures. She pronounces herself against both 
“beehive building in the centre and chicken-coop 
building on the outskirts of the town.” Let us, if 
possible, be clear about these charming terms of 
abuse. As to the “ beehives,’’ I would put that 
word into the housing reformer’s vocabulary at 
once ; for I have been denouncing these detestable 
dwellings for longer than Miss Denby has been 
building them. But, coming to the foreign examples, 
Miss Denby places first in her order of merit Vienna, 
whose policy has “contributed most to human 
happiness.” Yet Vienna, as we all know, has been 
the busiest bee-hive builder in Europe. As to 
“chicken-coop building,” I take it, since England 
is rebuked for doing it, that this means building 
houses with gardens at 10 or 12 to the acre as in our 
typical post-war Council estates. Yet her second 
prize goes to Sweden, where she enthuses about the 
detached houses at 6 to 12 to the acre on the outskirts 
of Stockholm ! ° 

Again, the author asserts that Britain can learn 
from these six countries lessons in improving our 
co-operative housing societies, our building societies, 
our garden cities, our sanitation and sewerage 
systems, our byelaws and inspection, and the 
quality of our building. That may well be so, 
but nothing in this book proves it, or shows us how 
to set about these improvements. It can only 
irritate technical people in this country to be told 
that their technique is inferior, when they are 
given no specification of the higher standard towards 
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which they might strive. Perhaps, however, some 
of them may short-circuit a painful process of 
education by studying “the old parts of 
Bermondsey,” which we are told “‘ every European 
country looks at with admiration and envy.” 
If it would appease the European situation, I 
should be prepared to cede Bermondsey. 


This here Progress 


The best sections of the book are those in which 
Miss Denby describes the fittings and ancillary 
services of housing groups. She gives no evidence 
that on the average these are more highly developed 
in Continental practice than in this country ; 
but comparisons of experience are always useful, 
especially in fields which are still experimental. 
Even here, however, she is uncertain of her own 
standards. ‘‘ Communal laundries” are cited as 
evidence of Vienna’s advanced outlook, though under 
the less portentous name of “ wash-houses”’ they 
were universal in the old London tenements of the 
1875 “‘ Philanthropy and five per cent.’ period. 
In Paris a brilliant architect has had the inspiration, 
apparently quite recently and out of the blue, to 
return to the private scullery. ‘‘ Common laundries 
which were proudly installed in the first section 
(of a housing scheme) are now used as a warning 
to all who happen to see the exhausted housewives 
struggling homewith their basketsof clean linen, after 
half a day in the damp, hot air of the wash-house.” 
And even in Vienna, Miss Denby says, many women 
dislike using the common wash-house. I feel we 
are on the eve of many more revolutionary dis- 
coveries ; perhaps that the garden is a children’s 
playground, that the village hall is a community 
centre, even that the pub or the milk-bar is a 
communal restaurant. Heaven knows, the cottage 
parlour may be advanced as the modern substitute 
for a creche, a community reading-room, or a 
negotiations-preparatory-to-nuptials room. This 
here Progress: it keeps on. 

The most astonishing thing about Miss Denby’s 
book is that in arriving at her own preference in 
housing development, she ignores the evidence she has 
so laboriously gathered. Some of that evidence is in 
favour of tenements as an expedient forced on 
densely populated towns. She rightly comes down 
against the tenement, except for childless people. 
France now seems to be the only country in which 
the flat is responsibly advocated by housing estates 
otherwise thanon the grounds of regrettable necessity; 
and France is a country with long-established 
low standards of space and light, a high appreciation 
of the monumental, and intense resistance to legal 
regulation—a country which is a_ pre-ordained 
victim to urbanism. I was therefore amused to 
notice in Paris recently that the biggest carrot held 
out in the national lottery—the secret hope on which 
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these gay metropolitans live—is a long low house 
surrounded by a large garden. And Miss Denby 
reminds us, without noting its significance, that the 
magnificent tower-flat scheme at Drancy, on the 
outskirts of Paris, built in 1932, is still empty ; 
not even the Gardes-Mobiles can be induced to live 
in it. Officials of old Vienna, when they came to 
see me at Welwyn, always apologised for their 
tenements, explaining that space was_ short; 
the city’s official booklet took the same line. 
Their birth rate is the lowest in Europe and their 
infant death-rate very high. In Stockholm, where 
many good-looking flats have been built, the birth- 
rate is also very low and the standard of space 
small; some of the modern flats are even of the 
back-to-back type. The people of the city have a 
tremendous desire, as Miss Denby says, to live in 
garden houses, even at the trouble of a suburban 
journey. The desire, indeed, is general in Europe. 
As Miss Denby says, people are “ tired of living in a 
city rookery, divorced from the land and natural 
things.” But the growth of their own cities, which 
- it does not yet occur to them to limit, defeats their 
desires. 


A Losing Battle 


The fact stands out, from the book and every 
other containing a complete or partial assembly of 
relevant data, that housing ideals are everywhere 
fighting a losing battle against a chronic and 
advancing shortage of space within the great cities. 
Miss Denby went about Europe with her eyes shut 
to this most obvious of all facts about the towns. 


Hence her incredible conclusion. She rejects 
‘ beehives.’’ She rejects “ garden cities,” after using 
the term in every sense imaginable, even sometimes 
in the correct sense, and after having warmly 
applauded foreign examples of some of its meanings. 
In the end she comes down in favour of “ family 
cottages with small gardens at thirty or forty 
to the acre.” But among her many illustrations 
she gives no European example of the layout of such 
an estate, nor any photograph of one except an 
air view of a British industrial city which is intended 
as a horrible example rather than as a model. 
Holland is reputed as having the best schemes of 
this type, but the only plan she gives of a Dutch 
scheme is of a new Zuyder Zee village which, though 
she gives no figures, has in fact an average density 
of four to the acre. This does not confirm her 
statement that the Dutch are crowding their cities 
in order to economise agricultural! land. 


‘ 


It is very important, when comparing housing 
standards, to realise what they mean. In a two- 
storey terrace scheme at 30 to the acre, with 
frontages cramped to the minimum of 15 to 17 ft. 
(let the non-technical reader pace it out), the rows of 
houses would face each other across narrow roads 
at a distance of 35 to 40 ft. Passers-by would 
walk within a foot or two of their front windows, 
while their “‘ gardens ’’ at the back would be about 
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25 ft. deep by 15 to 17 ft. wide. The roads would 
occupy nearly 40 per cent. of the total area. If you 
raise the number of dwellings to 40 per acre, the 
yards must be smaller and the streets still narrower, 
My figures are for the dwellings only ; I have not 
allowed for schools, nurseries, gymnasia, creches, 
laundries, garages, playrooms, or open spaces, 
It may belegitimately argued that rows of small houses 
arranged in this way are no worse than lofty 
tenements at the same density. But unless you 
were starved of space, would you deliberately build 
in that way? How does it meet the universal 
demand for ‘‘ the land and natural things ? ”’ Is the 
prospect of acres and acres of these mean terraces 
of diminished urbanity a possible ideal for planners 
and housing enthusiasts, a substitute for decentralisa- 
tion into real garden cities? No, Miss Denby, I 
shall as willingly wait, like G. K. Chesterton, for 
“The night we go to Paradise by way of Kensal 
Green.”” And may that grim nocturne be far 
distant, too. 
F.J.0. 





PRIME MINISTER ON GROWTH 
OF BIRMINGHAM 


‘‘Is it Good for the Country?” 


HE Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Neville 

Chamberlain, M.P., P.C., proposing the toast 
of ‘ The City of Birmingham ”’ at the Corporation 
Centenary Dinner, recalled the great development 
of the city in the hundred years which had elapsed 
since the granting of the charter. 


‘“‘ This,” he said, ‘‘ is the heart of England ; this 
is indeed a city of which any man might be proud.” 


“Ts it possible,” he asked, ‘‘ for the city to goon 
extending indefinitely without becoming unwieldy 
and losing something of its distinctive character? I 
might go further and ask whether it is good for the 
country that the population should concentrate in this 
way in a few great centres ?”’ 


Answer — Next Year ? 


“These,” he said, ‘are not purely academic 
questions because, if we answer them in the nega- 
tive, there are sure to be some spirits who will soon 
be asking what is the Government going to do 
about it. Well, fortunately, I can take refuge 
to-night in the very present help in time of trouble 
to many governments, because at the present 
moment the whole question is under the considera- 
tion of a Royal Commission—(laughter)—and 
although royal commissions grind small they 
grind exceedingly slow. (Laughter.) Perhaps we 
may have an answer next year.” 
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On a Tour of Inspection at Aberdeen 





SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE AT 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
TOWN PLANNING TOUR OF SCOTLAND 


HIGHLIGHTS OF A MEMORABLE VISIT 


HE Scottish Conference of the Garden Cities 

and Town Planning Association, at the Empire 
Exhibition, Glasgow, was a success. So was the 
tour which followed it. 

The delegates were representative of local 
authorities in the United Kingdom and Eire, and 
included some of the most responsible town- 
planning experts. The papers submitted were 
informative and provocative and, like the discussions 
which followed them, touched with lively humour. 

The discussions, indeed, were not the least valuable 
part of the conference, and contributions such as 
those by Mr. A. P. Simon, and Mr. Joseph Westwood, 
M.P., formerly Under-Secretary for Scotland, were, 
like those of Mr. James Macaulay, Miss Elizabeth 
B. Mitchell, and Mr. Ernest Selley, of significance 
and interest. 

Nor are those who took part likely to forget the 
hospitality extended to the conference members 
throughout Scotland. 

The reception in the Glasgow City Chambers, 
where Bailie Mrs. Jean Mann, in her capacity not 





as Honorary Secretary of the Scottish Branch, 
but as Senior Magistrate of the City, wasa magnificent 
though light-hearted occasion. In the intervals 
between visits to the buffet, which made festive the 
municipal corridors, delegates danced in the banquet- 
ing hall or listened to the stirring music of a Scottish 
choir in the Council Chamber. 

The afternoon tea reception of the Scottish 
Branch of the Town Planning Institute was a grace- 
ful gesture. Mr. James Macaulay presided and 
Mr. (now Sir) Cecil Weir, Chairman of the Empire 
Exhibition Committee, came along to greet us. 

Hillington Trading Estate, the subject of criticism 
by the Association on the score that it provides only 
for industry and not for residence, and should have 
been part of a complete garden city for Glasgow, 
nevertheless proved of great interest when the 
members visited it, as the guests of Sir Steven 
Bilsland, on the Saturday afternoon. Mr. Gairdner 
made a competent guide, and answered the most 
embarrassing questions with impregnable good 
humour. 
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Sir William E. Whyte presided at the dinner in the 
Marlborough, when Mr. F. J. Osborn had the oppor- 
tunity of paying tribute to Sir William’s work as 
President of the Scottish Branch and in the cause of 
the Garden City movement generally. The toast 
of the Association was proposed by Sir Edgar 
Bonham-Carter and replied to by Dr. Norman 
Macfadyen. 


Sunday morning’s service at the Cathedral of 
Glasgow, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Nevile 
Davidson, Minister of Glasgow, and attended by 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Glasgow, the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of the City of London, and 
by members of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, was an occasion of great beauty and 
reverence. The music, the lessons, and the eloquent 
sermon made the whole service memorable. 


The cruise on board the T.S.S. King Edward to 
Lochgoilhead introduced delegates not only to the 
great shipbuilding yards of the Clyde—members 
were interested to see in the stocks the hull of the 
Queen Elizabeth, sister-ship to the Queen Mary, 
at Brown’s Clydebank—but to the lochs which make 
the Clyde comparable with the Norwegian fjords 
and one of the most beautiful waterways in the 
world. 


The Ministry of Health and the Department of 
Health for Scotland paid a compliment to the 
Association by arranging a special town-planning 
exhibition staged in the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment Pavilion for the benefit of delegates. Mr. 
Poynton-Taylor represented the Ministry at the 
Conference and made a short speech of explanation 
regarding the special display. 

Members were also keenly interested in the 
display of town-planning exhibits in the North 
Scottish Pavilion. The whole Exhibition was a 
fine example of the art of town planning, Mr. 
Thomas S. Tait having made the best possible use 
of what is in many ways the ideal site for a world 
exhibition of this kind. 

The Conference concluded at noon on Monday, 
June 6th, and after lunch members left on their 
town-planning tour of Scotland. The tour made a 
sticky—and a very wet start—but fortunately 
members were in no mood to be damped, and by the 
time the party reached Gleneagles, where afternoon 
tea was served, everyone was in good humour. 
The rain detracted from some of the magnificent 
scenery through which the coaches passed—the 
drivers, nevertheless, performing wonders as they 
threaded their way over moorland and _ passed 
Devil’s Elbow to Braemar. 

The day in Aberdeen (Tuesday) was delightful. 
The tour of Aberdeen housing and planning in the 
morning, and the tour of the Aberdeen Regional 
Planning Scheme (described to members by Sir 
Henry Alexander earlier) were interesting, and gave 
members more than an inkling of the problems and 
the beauty of this northern city and of the beauty of 
its environs. 
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The Marchioness of Aberdeen attended afternoon 
tea at the Palace Hotel, and surprised even the most 
expert members of the conference by her knowledge 
of town planning problems. 





Lady Provost Watt and Sir Selwyn Fremantle 
at the Dinner given by Aberdeen Corporation 


The Corporation dinner in the Town House, at 
which Lord and Lady Provost Watt were our hosts, 
was another example of that generous Scottish hospi- 
tality at which delegates were beginning to cease to 
wonder, though not to admire. 

Lord Provost Watt, proposing the toast of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, said 
that mean cities produce mean men. Archi- 
tectural beauty, artistic appearance, the amenity 
and grace of fine buildings, and beautiful surround- 
ings, created a certain joy in life which the citizen 
did not use up entirely during his leisure. 


“Tf,” said the Lord Provost, “ you succeed in 
making local authorities, and, therefore, the indi- 
vidual citizen, planning conscious, you will have 
done a great service to the State.” 

On Wednesday members left Aberdeen for Edin- 
burgh, visiting Dundee and Dunfermline en route. 
At Dundee members were shown the efforts the 
City Council are making to tackle a grievous housing 
problem, efforts which were not the least successful 
of those viewed by delegates, and particular interest 
was shown in a housing scheme where central 
heating, providing heat and constant hot water 
at low cost, was successfully applied to open develop- 
ment. The coaches climbed the Law, from which 
members surveyed the whole city—a panorama 
which revealed not merely the evils that attend 
non-planning, but the magnificent opportunity 
which awaits Dundee if the Town Council will show 
the same bold vision which has resulted in their 
central re-planning scheme, and by planned decen- 
tralisation create new towns with their own indus- 
tries far out in the spacious green belt which still 
surrounds the Tayside city, 
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At Dunfermline members were received by Mr. 
J.C. Macbeth, Chairman of the Dunfermline Carnegie 
Trust, in the community centre in Pittencrieff 
Glen. This was one of the high lights of the tour, 
the hospitality, the wit of the genial host, and the 
beautiful surroundings made members regret that 
the time allotted to the visit to this fine town was 
necessarily so brief. 

Thursday morning was devoted to a tour of Edin- 
burgh housing and planning, and members were 
fortunate in receiving an admirable, though com- 
pressed, view of developments in Scotland’s historic 
capital. Delegates were afterwards entertained to 
luncheon in the Banqueting Hall of the City Cham- 
bers when Bailie Coltart extended a welcome 
on behalf of the Corporation, and thanks were 
returned by Dr. Norman Macfadyen and Sir Selwyn 
Fremantle. 


In the afternoon members were hospitably 
received by the Outlook Tower, the town-planning 
organisation at Castlehill founded by Sir Patrick 
Geddes. Lady Whitson and Mrs. Craigie Cunning- 
ham (the Honorary Secretary who most willingly 
arranged this visit) received members. Mr. F. J. 
Mears talked to the members on the work of the 
Outlook Tower. The thanks of the Association 
were voiced by Dr. Macfadyen. 

The tour concluded with the Association dinner 
in the Royal British Hotel that evening. Dr. 
Norman Macfadyen presided, and he was accom- 
panied at the platform table by Mrs. Macfadyen, 
Dr. J. M. Macintosh, Chief Medical Officer of the 
Department of Health for Scotland, and Mrs. 
Macintosh, Mr. George Wallace, assistant secretary 
of the Department, and Mrs. Wallace, Colonel G. 
Gardner McLean, Mr. F. J. Osborn and Mrs. Osborn, 
Sir Selwyn Fremantle, Sir Thomas and Lady Whit- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Mears, Dr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Geddes, Mrs. Craigie Cunningham, Dr. Vere Pearson, 
Mr. A. P. Simon, and Mr. and Mrs. Manning 
Robertson. 

Mr. A. P. Simon, proposing the toast of the 
Association, said that the human and social aspects 
of town planning were of great importance. Colonel 
G. Gardner McLean, replying, said that Scotland 
was becoming planning conscious. The present 
fear of invasion from the air revealed great cities 
as a source of weakness. They were reaching the 
stage in Scotland when large cities were seeing the 
necessity of growth in the form of satellite towns. 
Mr. F. J. Osborn said that tenements were a bad 
habit which Scotland would do well to get rid of. 
It was a heartening thing to learn that in Scotland 
the man in the street had begun to feel that town- 
planning mattered to him. 

Dr. Macfadyen proposing the toast of the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, said that the Depart- 
ment was always trying to push things a little 
further than the local authorities were prepared to 
go. The health side of the movement was of 
greatest importance. Dr. J. M. Macintosh, in 
acknowledgment, said that they must have in and 
around towns not merely space for play in the sense 
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of football, but for prams and tired feet. “‘ I want,” 
he said, “to see something more than just the 
laying out of fields for this or that game—something 
to create in those towns green pastures, pleasant 
fields, and familiar woods.”’ Mr. George Wallace 
said that local authorities in Scotland were now on 
the march. The Department was very conscious 
of the impetus given to town planning by the 
Association. 

Mr. Gilbert McAllister proposing the toast of the 
Chairman, said that Dr. Macfadyen was a tireless 
advocate of the Association’s ideals. Dr. Mac- 
fadyen, replying, said that the conference and the 
tour had been a wonderful experience, and expressed 
the hope that at next year’s conference they would 
once again see all the friends they had made during 
their visit to Scotland. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


“Experience Has Taught Us Many Things— 
Str Raymond Unwin. 


i. — soon as the pressure of the great town is 
relieved by the planning of definite satellite 
units to provide for further expansion in which new 
industries may be located and to which both the 
people and the industries from over-congested 
central areas can be brought, the replanning of the 
central areas of the town can be taken in hand.” 

That challenging statement containing the burden 
of the message of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association was made by Sir Raymond 
Unwin, P.P.R.I.B.A., and Vice-President of the 
G.C. and T.P.A., when he delivered his presidential 
address at the opening of the Association Conference 
in the Conference Hall at the Empire Exhibition, 
Glasgow, on Friday, June 3rd, 1938. 

It is now, said Sir Raymond, something like 37 
years since I had the honour of addressing the 
people of Glasgow, gathered in a former great 
Exhibition, on housing and the application of town 
planning to a growing city. Since then the principles 
and practice of planning have progressed and 
developed to a remarkable extent ; although they 
have yet to acquire sufficient force to control the 
development of large cities like Glasgow, where the 
evils which follow from unplanned confusion of 
uses and congestion of buildings have continued, as 
indeed they have in the great English cities. 

Experience has, however, taught us many things. 
The building of experimental new towns, which 
have developed according to a pre-arranged plan, 
at Letchworth and Welwyn, has given us a know- 
ledge as to the area which need be occupied by well 
planned spacious towns. The fact has been brought 
home to planners that scarcity of land is not the 
serious difficulty to providing a spacious layout 
for towns; but that the absence of planning leads 
to a serious waste of land, generally more than 
ample to provide for spacious planning. 
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The whole of the population of Scotland, both 
urban and rural, if accommodated in towns as 
generously planned as Letchworth, where the 
average number of dwellings to the acre is only about 
six, with all the space required for industry, com- 
merce, recreation and other needs, would only 
occupy 500 square miles, while the area of Scotland 
is something like 30,0C0 square miles. A plot of 
land 113 miles square would accommodate the whole! 


Those who have studied planning are already 
coming generally to realize that the expansion of a 
growing town must be planned on a definite basis ; 
one which will provide, not for the haphazard 
expansion round the fringe of the town, but for 
growth by means of definitely localised and as far 
as possible self contained, units of development. 
If we were starting with a new town, this principle 
would lead to the planning of the central unit of that 
town to allow for growth in an orderly manner 
maintaining the proper relation between industrial, 
commercial, residential and recreational areas, up 
to a certain size ; and not beyond that size. Because 
at a certain stage of growth, depending upon 
topography and other considerations, any additional 
continuous growth round the fringe of the town 
must lead to the confusion of the relative positions 
of the town parts. At that stage, whenever reached, 
and in regard to existing large towns starting from 
the stage which has already been reached, develop- 
ment should be planned to take place by means of 
definite units; which should include as far as 
possible provision for all that is necessary for the 
daily life of the people in that unit. There should be 
in addition to the dwellings, the necessary shops, 
factories or other work places, commercial buildings, 
places of education, recreation and general resort ; 
and indeed all that is able to minister to the daily 
needs of an urban community. If the expansion of 
towns is planned on these lines ; and if each unit is 
defined by a belt of open land, adequate to provide 
for all the open air life of the people in that unit, 
confusion will be avoided. After all man is an open 
air animal and does need space for his open air 
life, just as much as he requires buildings for his 
indoor occupations. 


Healthy Social Life 

One great advantage of planning the towns with 
such units would be that we should restore some- 
thing of the healthy social relationships which for- 
merly existed in our villages and small towns : 
when people of different conditions, different kinds 
of education, and able to make varying contribu- 
tions to the local social life, lived within easy reach 
of the community centres. The present huge 
segregations of people, the inhabitants of a town, 
according to the relatively unimportant matter 
of the depth of their pockets, is not only destructive 
of all healthy social intercourse ; but it deprives 
every such segregated area, whether it be of the 
rich or the poor, of the enjoyment of that variety 
which different sections of the community can 
contribute 
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One other advantage of this method of develop- 
ment may be mentioned, namely, that it seems to 
offer the only prospect for reducing the congestion 
of traffic; and reducing it by the very obvious 
means of bringing the different parts of the town, 
and locating the different members of the population 
in relation to these parts, in such a way that the 
minimum amount of traffic is necessary to the full 
enjoyment of the opportunities which the town 
affords. In our present system a very large propor- 
tion of the traffic, which is causing unmanageable 
confusion, arises from the fact that all the different 
parts and purposes of the town are in such confusion 
that the maximum amount of traffic and transport, 
rather than the minimum, is necessary. 

The development of towns on these lines follows 
out the main conception put forward by Sir Ebenezer 
Howard at the end of the last century. The prac- 
ticability has been proved in the Garden Cities of 
Letchworth and Welwyn, and now is being proved 
by the Manchester Corporation in their satellite 
town of Wythenshawe. 


Pressure on Great Towns 

Some confusion has been caused as to the term 
“Garden City ”’ owing to the fact that, on one hand, 
speculative builders have sought the advantage 
from the popularity of the term by using it to des- 
cribe mere building estates laid out with not too 
much crowding, and on the other hand, others have 
sought to belittle the value of definite satellite 
units, because they were not complete and inde- 
pendent Garden Cities. 


The principle of unit development as applied to a 
growing town, however, involves the recognition 
that planning for definite neighbourhood units 
should be adopted before the size is reached of a 
fully detached satellite town is required. No doubt 
as the town expands, in order to provide for all the 
open land which all populations should have 
adjacent to them, for the provision of fresh vegetable 
food as well as for purposes of recreation and 
amenity, the units would become more distant from 
one another and more widely separated by the belts 
of open land ; and where the town has reached large 
dimensions before this principle is adopted, a very 
definite separation of the satellite units from the 
overgrown parent town should be secured, as the 
need for a wide belt of open space to serve the 
purposes of the already crowded town, has by that 
time become urgent and will not be satisfied without 
the provision of an extensive area. 

So soon as the pressure of the great town is 
relieved, by the planning of definite satellite units 
to provide for further expansion in which new 
industries may be located, and to which both the 
people and industries from the over-congested 
central areas can be brought, the replanning of the 
central areas of the town can be taken in hand. 
In this also every effort should be made to create 
definite neighbourhood units, and thus to introduce 
some rational social organisation into the amorphous 
crowd of people which has gathered in our great 
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towns without plan and_ without healthy 


relationships. 


LONDON—AN AWFUL 
WARNING TO GLASGOW 


‘Londoners Kill the Thing They Love—’ 
F. J. Osborn. 


“=H site and surroundings of London are very 

different from those of Glasgow, but in its own 
way the Thames Valley is, or rather was, one of the 
, loveliest town sites in the world. In every direc- 
tion from the old city centre with its noble river 
were gently undulating lands, full of varied vegeta- 
tion, and alternations of rich agricultural country, 
forests and heaths. What have we made of it ? 
Generations of the more prosperous Londoners, as 
the speed of transport has increased, have sought 
this country beauty, built upon it, and largely 
destroyed it—ruthlessly and quite unnecessarily. 
They are still doing it, still killing the thing they 
love with ever-increasing technical efficiency and 
thoroughness.” 


The folly of London’s development thus described 
was held up by Mr. F. J. Osborn as “‘ An Awful 
Warning to Glasgow.”’ 


London, he said, is a warning to all other cities 
because it has simply done on a larger scale what 
all great cities in the world have done and are always 
doing. The nemesis of its blindness and folly is 
now plain for all to see; though London cannot 
see it, because it cannot see itself. The average 
Londoner knows only two little spots of London and 
the tunnel between them; he forms no mental 
picture of the metropolis as a whole. He is con- 
scious of the office or factory where he works, and 
the eating-place close by where he gets his mid- 
day meal; he is conscious of the suburb or the 
tenement in which he lives, and the pubs or cinemas 
in which he spends his leisure ; and the long journey 
between them is represented only by the interior 
of the bus, tram or train, in which he sits, or fre- 
quently stands, while going from-one te-the other. 
{t is almost literally a worm’s eve view. Probably 
about half-a-dozen times in his life he has visited 
one of the famous parks, and once or twice, when he 
has a visitor from Glasgow, he has been to the 
British Museum, South Kensington, The Tower, 
and Madame Tussaud’s. When he wins a football 
pool he dines in style at a Soho restaurant, and 
visits a West End theatre. Now and then he 
watches football, the dogs, or cricket, but he is not 
in the habit of playing games, and if he wanted to 
there are extremely few playing fields within his 
reach. He lives rather a cramped and_ family 
poutine sort of life. Lots of wonderful things are 
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nominally available to him, but apart from the cheap 
amusements, such as the cinema and the radio, 
which are available in all towns, most of these 
London specialities are too expensive for him, and 
if any large number of Londoners became able to 
afford them, they would become so overcrowded 
that he would not want to go. 


The Start of a Town 


And now, what about Glasgow? Has it anything 
to learn from the dreadful fate of London? Iam 
sure it has, but as a visitor I am going to watch my 
step and resort to generalities, leaving Glaswegians 
who agree with me to fill in what the newspaper 
placards used to call the “ Full Revolting Details.”’ 
I don’t know the features of Glasgow as I know 
those of London. I will confess that when I first 
visited it I was horrified. After a time I got used 
to it. Then I discovered it had, as compared with 
London, three merits. One, purely personal, I 
allude to hereafter. The second was a vastly 
superior standard of architecture—though nobody 
I met in Glasgow seemed to notice this, or to care 
about it. The third was a tremendous thing: 
it was far easier to get out of Glasgow than out of 
London (except on Sunday mornings). So I got 
out of it, in the company of a lady who lived in an 
upstairs house at the top of a street with a gradient 
of 1 in 3; and as soon as possible we went to the 
Small Debts Court and got married. It then 
became a question as to where we should live. 
She had tried Glasgow and I had tried London, and 
we soon agreed that while both cities had certain 
advantages for bachelors, spinsters, and café 
loungers, neither was really a fit environment 
for the coming race of pure cross-bred Anglo-Scots. 
So in the end we had to start an entirely new town 
in which tenements and strap-hanging should be 
unknown, in which children could play among 
trees and gardens, in which modern industry could 
find first-class factories and first-class services, and 
in which civilised people could live and work and 
make for themselves a life both full and healthy. 
That, of course, is not a true historical picture of 
the origin of Welwyn Garden City, but it is a symbol 
of what the people of London and Glasgow would 
do if they had the sense. In my case it wasn't 
sense, but the luck of meeting that great man 
Ebenezer Howard, coupled with the ability to recog- 
nise sense when I saw it. Ever since then I have 
been trying to get London to recognise sense when 
it sees it. And here I am making the same fantastic 
request to Glasgow. But London did not take the 
slightest notice of Sir Ebenezer Howard or Sir 
Raymond Unwin, so why should it take any notice 
of me? On the other hand, Glasgow does at least 
seem to listen with half an ear to Sir Wilham Whyte 
and Bailie Mrs. Jean Mann, so | feel encouraged to 
add my little Cockney mouth-organ to their stirring 
pibroch. 





I have said that, twenty years ago, what struck 
me as the superiority of Glasgow over London was 
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that it was easier to get out of. It is less easy 
to-day. Since then, Glasgow has gone on adding 
suburbs to itself, and rebuilding its business centre 
at a greater height and density. For the people 
who must still live in central Glasgow, the country 
and the hills are receding ; and that is a terrible 
thing. London has 8} million people within 15 
miles of its centre ; Greater Glasgow already has 
1% million within 10 miles. Be warned of London. 
The greatness of a city is not measured by the 
number of its citizens. The time is coming when 
cities, like ladies, will boast of slimming and not of 
their middle-age spread. 


ABERDEEN JOINT TOWN 
PLANNING SCHEME 


“* Set Out a Bold, An Ideal Scheme- 
Sir Henry Alexander 


“ A IM high,” was the advice given by Sir Henry 

Alexander, when he addressed the conference 
on the Aberdeen and District Joint Town Planning 
Scheme, at a session under the auspices of the 
Scottish Branch of the Town Planning Institute, 
presided over by Mr. Thomas Somers, €.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., Master of Works and City Engineer, 


Glasgow ° 


“Do not be afraid of being called Utopian. 
Set out a bold, an ideal scheme, put it frankly 
before the public and before the proprietors con- 
cerned, and you will find that they respond to it.” 


The Aberdeen and District Joint Town Planning 
scheme, said Sir Henry, was prepared under the 
Act of 1925, and it came into force on 17th March, 
1933, before the Act of 1932 became operative. 
It covers an area of 62,055 acres, or 96.96 square 
miles, and in extent forms by far the largest town 
planning unit so far achieved in this country. 


This is explained by the fact that it is a joint 
scheme prepared by the Town Council of Aberdeen 
and the County Councils of Aberdeen and of 
Kincardine, and that it embraces a large extent of 
rural ground. It is,therefore, anticipating the Act 
of 1932, a Country as well as a Town Planning 
Schem«e It is, in effect, a regional scheme. but 
with this essential and vital difference that it is a 
statutory scheme It is not 


a skeleton advisory 
schem«¢ 


It was prepared by a Joint Committee 
set up with statutory powers by the three authorities 
named, and it is in operation as a statutory scheme, 
each local authority administering the 
1ts OWN area 


scheme in 


The scheme, as I have said, covers 62,055 acres 
or 96.96 square miles, and it includes 


(1) All the unbuilt land within the City of 
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Aberdeen, along with certain land already 
built upon, the inclusion of which was 
necessary for the preparation of the scheme. 
The central core of the city, which is fully 
built up, was not included, because the Act 
of 1925 did not give powers to town-plan 
already developed areas. 
(2) Four parishes in the county of Aberdeen ; and 
(3) Three parishes in the county of Kincardine. 
The area, as will be seen from the map, forms a 
rough rectangle, measuring some 12 miles from 
north to south and some eight miles from east to 
west. It is extensive, but it has a well-defined 
topographical and economic and social unity, 
centred round the city of Aberdeen. 


Friendly Co-operation 


The two rivers, the Dee and the Don, traverse it, 
the Dee flowing in a north-easterly direction and the 
Don in a south-easterly direction, both to enter the 
sea at Aberdeen within two miles of each other. 

In contrast to the factories and to the industrial 
villages dependent upon them which you will find 
along the Don, there is residential development 
along the Dee, encouraged in part by the pleasant 
aspect of the valley, and in part by the natural 
tendency of residential growth to take place in 
this country to the westward of a city. 

These two river valleys, and the main roads which 
naturally run up them, serve to tie the area together, 
while a glance at a contour-coloured map will show 
that the area is, apart from the sea (which forms 
the eastern boundary), surrounded by a series of 
hills, which rise to a height of 870 feet and which 
form the skyline as seen from Aberdeen and its 
neighbourhood. We were able with the friendly 
co-operation of the landowners to arrange for the 
preservation of these encircling hills as permanent 
open spaces. 

The industrial and residential development of the 
area is confined, as has been already indicated, to 
the two river valleys, forming, as it were, two long 
fingers running up the streams. Elsewhere the 
land is cultivated farm land, while the hills and high 
ground just mentioned are either in their original 
state of moorland and heather or are planted with 
timber. Sporadic building in the shape of labourers’ 
cottages and summer bungalows is taking place in 
these rural portions of the area, but it is not expected 
that anything in the nature of urban or suburban 
development will take place in these parts in the 
immediate future, if ever. They have, therefore, 
been left uncoloured in the map or ‘‘ undetermined,” 
as it is called—which means that, except for the 
marking of roads and open spaces, no attempt has 
been made to plan them in detail. Provision, 
however, is included in the letterpress of the scheme, 
empowering the Local Authority to apply such 
planning if at any time building development 
were to begin in these rural portions 
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This ‘“ undetermined’’ area extends to 24,350 
acres, or approximately 40 per cent. of the total 
area of the scheme. 


Amicable Settlement 


The total mileage of the roads planned in the 
scheme is 144 miles, of which 110 miles consist of 
road widenings and 34 miles of new roads. The 
reservation or sterilisation of all the land needed 
for these road widenings and new roads was arranged 
without having to pay any compensation and in 
every case, save two, amicably. 

When the Draft Scheme was ready, notice was 
sent to all owners of property in the area, numbering 
6,414. Of these some 800 lodged objections. 
Weeks of explanation and negotiation and innumer- 
able personal interviews followed and the upshot 
was that when the Government Inquiry took place 
only half-a-dozen objectors appeared. And their 
objections were not vital. 

Finally, on this point, may I say that the Scheme, 
as you see tt on the map, was arranged without paying 
a penny of compensation. 

I have already spoken of roads. 

As to zoning, this was made as elastic as possible. 
Three zones were laid down in the Scheme :— 

A. Residential Zones, where only dwelling-houses 

can be erected. 

B. Intermediate Zones, where dwelling-houses 
can be erected and where other buildings 
can be erected only with the consent of the 
Local Authority, which is thus in a position 
to control their character and location. 


C. Industrial Zone, where industrial buildings 
can be erected, and where other buildings can 
be erected only with the consent of the Local 
Authority. 

The densities provided for in the Scheme are 2, 

5, 8, 16 and 24 houses per acre. 

Lastly, I come to open spaces. We were able to 
arrange for the preservation of large areas, either 
as public or private open spaces, for the purpose of 
recreation and amenity. 

These include :— 

(1) The tops of the cliffs which form such a 

picturesque coast-line south of Aberdeen ; 

(2) The links and sand dunes which extend to 
the north, and which are occupied by a series 
of golf courses ; 

(3) The banks of the Dee, in many places finely 
wooded ; 

(4) The banks of the Don, also in many parts 
finely wooded ; 

(5) The gardens and wooded parks round various 
mansion-houses ; 

(6) Woodlands and moorlands of varying extent. 

In other words, we have secured a green belt 
along the sea coasts,agreen belt along each of out 
rivers and a green belt round the city. 
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Altogether, 156 separate areas of ground have 
been reserved as open spaces, either public or 
private, the total extent being no less than 9,869 
acres, or nearly 16 per cent. of the total area of the 
Scheme. A few of these areas are public property, 
but the majority belong to private owners, and I 
cannot speak too highly of the generous public 
spirit which has led the landed proprietors of the 
region to co-operate with us in securing the preserva- 
tion for all time of such a great extent and variety 
of open ground and beautiful landscape scenery. 


Working Successfully 


The Scheme has now been in operation for some 
five years and is working most effectively. Various 
appeals have been carried to the Department and 
decisions have been given, sometimes in favour of, 
and sometimes against the Local Authority, but 
the fact of these appeals taking place only shows 
that the Scheme is a living thing and not a dead 
letter. 

The City of Aberdeen has now followed up the 
orderly development of its region by a competition 
for the detailed lay-out of the Kincorth estate of 
632 acres lying on the south side of the Dee. The 
prizes ranged from {£500 for the first award to £75 
for those bracketed third. The competition aroused 
great interest in town planning circles, no fewer 
than 35 designs being submitted, one of them from 
Bucharest. 

Dr. Thomas Adams was the assessor and in the 
Scottish Pavilion you will see a model of the winning 
design, that of Messrs. Clifford Holliday, Gardner- 
Medwin and Denis Winston. Next week when you 
visit Aberdeen you will see the actual site of this 
satellite suburb. It is not a mere housing estate. 
It will have its own industrial areas. There will 
be 1,800 dwellings in tenements, 1,100 dwellings 
of the flatted type, 710 cottages, and 380 private 
houses. Provision is made for churches, schools 
and other community services and ample recreation 
spaces are included, the main open spaces being 
linked by footways in green belts. 

Kincorth will be the nearest approach to a satellite 
town so far designed in Scotland and it is, therefore, 
of special interest to your Association which ts now 
so keenly interested in the development of satellite 
planning. 


TOWN PLANNING 
IN THE CLYDE VALLEY 


“ Art for Life’s Sake ts What We Want si 
Mr. John C. Coutts 


nor E live in towns that reflect their own 
minds. 
Planning is not only a science but also an art 
Art for art’s sake is out of date 
Art for life’s sake is what we want 
rhese aphorisms were part of the wisdom contained 
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in a paper on Town and Country Planning in 
Renfrewshire and the Clyde Valley submitted to 
the conference by Mr. John C. Coutts, B.Sc., 
M.Inst. C.E., M.T.P.I., M.Inst.M. & Cy. E., County 
Engineer of Renfrewshire. 

It is questionable, said Mr. Coutts, if any other 
city in the world than Glasgow has within a forty 
miles radius of its centre such a wonderful expanse 
of natural beauty. It would be a grave misfortune 
if through want of proper planning these beauties 
of nature were despoiled and it behoves the local 
authorities under whose control these lands are to 
take adquate steps under the Planning Act for their 
protection. 


Lack of Foresight 


Lack of foresight in the preparation of plans for 
development is the cause of many of the problems 
with which local authorities are faced at present, 
and the old system of waiting for and endeavour- 
ing to solve problems as they arise is still to the fore. 

There never has been a time when the exercise 
by local authorities of their powers under the Town 
and Country Planning Act was more necessary. 

This is being slowly recognised and there are 
signs that not only are local authorities becoming 
alive to the need for planning, but that steps in the 
preparation of schemes are being taken. 

Planning in the County of Renfrew is maturing 
slowly but surely. 

Such delay as may have taken place has not been 
due to a lack of knowledge of the objects of planning, 
or failure to recognise the benefits to be derived 
from the promotion of Town Planning Schemes, but 
more to the immense volume of social legislation 
thrown on to the local authority since the War, 
which has prevented progress with a subject, which 
to some is idealistic and can be put off till to-morrow. 

With other local authorities experiencing similar 
difficulties, a movement was commenced in Glasgow 
to form “The Clyde Valley Regional Advisory 
Committee.’’ This Committee was formed by the 
support of twenty-three different local authorities 
in the Clyde Valley Area. 


Steady Progress 


A technical sub-committee was promoted to 
consider and report to the Advisory Committee on 
“Main Lines of Communication ’”’ and “ Preserva- 
tion of Open Spaces”’ in the Clyde Valley. The 
work of this Committee was of the utmost value and 
formed a basis for each constituent authority to 
plan from. 

However, before any further progress could be 
made, the Local Government (Scotland) Act of 
1929 took effect. District Committees were 
abolished and the County Council became the 
statutory Planning Authority for the landward 
area of the county and also to the small burghs 
therein. 

Steady progress is now being made with planning 
and four schemes are at various stages. Experience 
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has again shown that it is necessary to plan on the 
broadest possible lines and the County Council 
have resolved to prepare a scheme covering the 
whole area of the county, including the Small 
Burghs therein. The first stage of the County 
Scheme is a complete Road Plan, and the Clyde 
Valley Regional Scheme will be of immense assist- 
ance in this respect. It is understood that the 
Ministry of Transport are preparing a plan for the 
future development of all its trunk roads, and are 
taking steps to prevent any new building develop- 
ment which will interfere with the future lay-out 
of these roads. 

The intervening connections will be filled in by 
the County Road Plan on the line of the Clyde Valley 
Regional Plan. It seems likely that financial 
assistance from a Government Department like 
the Ministry of Transport will be largely confined 
to classified roads and new roads of classification 
value. 


A National Business 


Inclusion in a town planning scheme, particularly 
a regional one, appears to the author as very good 
evidence to secure financial aid. The Renfrewshire 
road plan will form the basis or framework for the 
County Planning Scheme, and must be conceived 
and planned with the interest and co-operation of 
all adjoining local authorities, such as the City of 
Glasgow, Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and Dumbarton- 
shire. It follows naturally that Town and Country 
Planning in its broadest sense is no parochial or 
village pump business. It is in the first instance a 
national business and should be designed from a 
national road plan as a foundation. 


The rain that falls on the hills of Dumbartonshire 
and Renfrewshire is a natural thing, but is no respecter 
of City, County or Burgh Boundaries. Planning 
is also a natural thing and equally should be no respecter 
of administrative boundaries, if the communities are to 
receive the full benefit of proterly conceived and 
intelligently planned schemes. 

After satisfactory adjustments have been made in 
Renfrewshire for main traffic arteries, it is proposed 
to deal first with the more populous centres and 
plan these in detail, as related to each other and to 
the road systems involved. These will be separate 
little schemes, but will be part of a whole. A 
sufficient area will be taken round each centre to 
allow for natural growth over a period of years, and 
the remainder of the land will be zoned for agri- 
cultural reservations, open spaces, public and private 
or left undetermined. Each of these populous 
centres will have extensive natural green belts 
ensuring that the landscape beauty of Renfrewshire 
will be retained. 

It is confidently anticipated that sufficient land 
will be retained on the south and west of Glasgow 
free from development to form a natural green belt 
for this portion of the city. 

Considerable progress has already been made with 
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a planning scheme for the Royal Burgh of Renfrew 
and land adjacent thereto. This Burgh occupies 
an important position on the south bank of the 
River Clyde. The eastern boundary of the Burgh 
forms part of the western boundary of the City of 
Glasgow. The County Council as planning authority 
have already adopted the ‘“‘ Draft Scheme ”’ and as 
no representations have been made against this 
scheme, it is expected that the final scheme map will 
shortly be submitted to the Department of Health 
for approval and thereafter laid before Parliament, 
as a scheme under the Town and Country Planning 
(Scotland) Act of 1932. Close co-operation took 
place with the City Engineer of Glasgow, so that 
the features of the adjacent Glasgow scheme and 
the features of the Royal Burgh of Renfrew Scheme 
would blend and harmonise. The south-eastern 
area of the scheme was zoned for industrial purposes 
as the situation of this area was so eminently 
suitable. To the north-west of the site lay the Town 
of Renfrew, immediately to the east, the City of 
Glasgow and a short distance to the south-west the 
Town of Paisley. The site had excellent railway 
facilities, and the scheme provided for an arterial 
road connecting the main Glasgow, Renfrew and 
Greenock Road, with a proposed new road from the 
Town of Paisley. Further, the northern boundary 
of this zoned industrial area is less than half-a-mile 
from and connected by rail and road with the largest 
and most modern dock on the Clyde. It has been 
said that an opportunity was lost in this area to 
provide a green belt between the City of Glasgow and 
the Burgh of Renfrew, but on the other hand an 
opportunity to establish a zoned industrial area 
where industry could operate under modern condi- 
tions, was not one lightly to be thrown aside. 


National Planning Act 


The author has endeavoured to make clear that 
in his opinion the fundamental framework for 
successful planning is a National Road Plan, the 
connecting links being pieced together by schemes 
like the Clyde Valley Regional Scheme. There is 
no use blinking at facts and saying this road plan 
is for the future. The existing roads are out of 
date and new roads are required now. The main 
arteries are needed for the nation and should be paid 
for by the nation, and not by sparsely populated 
areas, through which they happen to run. 


The titke—Town Planning—is a misnomer. It 
is suggested that the title for the next Act of Parlia- 
ment on planning should be “‘ The National Planning 
Act.”” Planning is too big for such simple words 
as Town and Country. Town Planning to the road 
surveyor means roads, bridges and trams ; to the 
medical officer of health sanitation and healthy 
houses ; to the policeman regulation traffic ; and to 
others open spaces, gardens and mayhap garden 
plots. To the town_and country planner it should 
mean all these things and more, collected and welded 
into a whole, which will satisfy the requirements of 
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Dr. Norman Macfadyen, Sir Selwyn Fremantle, 
the Secretary, and others at Aberdeen 


the moment, and also lay the foundation of some- 
thing which will satisfy the desire and meet the ideals 
of life in generations to come. 

It is anticipated that these schemes coupled with 
the Renfrewshire schemes will provide a_ well- 
conceived plan for the whole of the Clyde Valley 
lying west of the City of Glasgow. 

It is hoped the plan will be positive in character, 
of benefit to the whole community in the West of 
Scotland and in no manner restrictive. It is certain 
that all arrangements made in the plan to preserve 
the beauty spots of the Clyde Valley and the 
wonderful Firth of Clyde will have the whole- 
hearted support of the community. 


TRADITION IN TOWN PLANNING 


‘“‘ Link the Present With the Past’ 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart. 


““F"HE trail of the town is over what was yester- 
day a quiet country scene. The local colour 
has all gone.”’ 

That statement was made by Sir John Stiviing- 
Maxwell, Bart., of Pollok, Vice-President of the 
Scottish Branch of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, when he delivered the first 
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paper at a session under the auspices of the Scottish 
Branch presided over by Dr. Norman Macfadyen, 
Chairman of the National Executive. 

To judge from the plans for the layout of the 
average municipal building scheme one would 
imagine that the site had been a desert when the 
housing director discovered it. Rivers and main 
roads may appear on it, but farms and cottages, 
lanes, hedges and woods are completely swept away. 
All the old civilization that made the countryside 
interesting is scrapped and replaced by something 
entirely new. Surely this is an unnecessary 
devastation ? 


What do I recommend ? I recommend that the 
site should be carefully studied before the plan is 
begun, that every building and feature worth pre- 
serving should be marked down and, if possible, 
incorporated in the new layout. Often these features 
will dictate a charming and original design. Such a 
design no doubt demands great skill in the designer 
and the ability to adapt his ideas to each particular 
case. It is nothing like so easy as the combination of 
crescents and circles, or triangles and squares, with 
which we are so painfully familiar. But it would 
have character which these hackneyed designs lack. 
The surviving buildings may suggest a style for the 
new. The old cottages will often, though not always, 
require reconditioning, but they are precious assets. 
The farmhouses with their gardens and fruit trees 
could as a rule be used as they stand. Their out- 
buildings could be adapted to social uses and their 
attractive grouping maintained. Such _transfor- 
mations are made everyday by well-to-do people 
who want week-end cottages. They result, as we see 
in the pages of Country Life, in something far more 
interesting and more homely, something with a far 
more permanent appeal, than the average new 
bungalow. Why should the working class be 
condemned to live in settlements which have no 
link with their history or race, which have no flavour 
except that of the surveyor’s office, which are 
universally regarded as sordid when their first 
freshness has worn off ? 

If anyone objects that the policy I suggest would 
be expensive, I reply that it would not be expensive 
if we went the right way to work. It would, as I 
have already hinted,demand a much higher education 
and efficiency in our designers and more leisure than 
they now have to evolve their plans. We could 
certainly not leave the task of designing in the hands 
of over-worked officials fighting against time. On 
the other hand many of our present extravagances 
would be avoided. 


I do not wish to exaggerate or to be unfair to 
anyone. The officials who are employed on these 
municipal schemes are out to make them as good as 
they possibly can. They never spare themselves. It 
is not their fault that they are entangled in an 
unsuitable system, a system intended for improve- 
ments on a small scale but utterly unfitted for the 
heroic tasks which have now to be shouldered. 

Despite all these discouragements one is conscious 
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of a steady improvement—rapid in some of the great 
English towns and at last beginning to appear here 
and there in Scotland where the Department of 
Health asserts itself or the local authorities set 
efficiency above partisanship. Until it is generally 
realised that these vast and urgent undertakings— 
which attempt to produce in a year what has 
hitherto taken centuries to mature—require all 
the skill and all the learning and experience that 
human brains can bring to bear on them, we cannot 
expect much subtlety or refinement. Yet I hope 
the time is not far off when those responsible for 
public building schemes in Scotland and elsewhere 
will have leisure to turn their attention to the 
question I have ventured to raise this morning— 
the question of linking the present with the past 
and trying to hand on to future generations whatever 
is good in the domestic and social traditions of our 
race, 


GLASGOW—ORDER OR CHAOS 
“No city is facing up to its problems more 
conscientiously than Glasgow ’’— 
Bailie Mrs. Jean Mann. 


“™MP*HOSE who have witnessed the full life in 

beautiful surroundings as provided by the 
garden cities cannot but yearn that such will be 
the heritage of the youth of Glasgow, and we in our 
day and generation can start in on its orderly 
development.” 

That declaration by Bailie Mrs. Jean Mann, 
Senior Magistrate of the City of Glasgow, and 
Honorary Secretary of the Scottish Branch of 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
was warmly applauded when she addressed the 
conference on ‘ Glasgow’s Problem—Planning or 
Confusion.”’ 

The Corporation of Glasgow, said Mrs. Mann, 
presents an interesting study to those interested in 
garden city development. There are three serious 
problems constantly confronting it, 7.e., (1) The 
provision of houses, (2) The provision of work, 
(3) Relief of ever-growing traffic congestion in the 
centre of the city. The application of garden city 
development would go a long way to solving all 
three. Neglect to study planning and development 
will result in (1) Perimeter expansion increasing the 
traffic problem, (2) colonising the overcrowded and 
slum clearance population on the fringes of the city, 
(3) relegating to them outer suburbia, bereft of 
industry, and deprived of suburbia’s income. 

We all know the formula of the garden city: 
Planned for housing, industry and _ recreation— 
owned and controlled by the community. Glasgow 
Corporation plans for housing, recreation, Churches, 
shops and, strange as it may seem, does not zone for 
industry ; or invite displaced industrialists from 
clearance or other areas, to take up sites within new 
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housing estates. This haphazard development 
creates new problems. For example the new estate 
at Pollok comprising 5,000 houses, erroneously 
termed garden city, will be a garden suburb in the 
full sense of the term. ‘‘ Garden colony ” would be 
more appropriate for there will not dwell within 
any other than that portion of the population known 
as the ‘‘ overcrowded ”’ and the “ slum clearances.”’ 
There will be no industry although exclusively 
reserved for the lower-paid workers and the 
unemployed. These will be asked to travel further 
than higher paid professional suburbia can afford 
to travel at present, and Councillors will have all 
manner of complaints to face in respect of transport 
charges, etc. 

Letchworth and Welwyn provide striking, success- 
ful examples of what Glasgow could accomplish 
and without the hazards that these had at the 
beginning of their development. More than 95 per 
cent. of the working population of Letchworth and 
85 per cent. of that of Welwyn Garden City are 
engaged in locally situated industries, businesses and 
professions. These industries include heavy 
engineering, even blast furnaces, so the argument 
that heavy industries must “ gather round the river ” 
falls. 


Conclusive Evidence 

Critics of the garden city principle talk about 
expensive development. There are no figures to 
support this argument either, but conclusive 
evidence from Wythenshawe, Welwyn and Letch- 
worth that garden cities constitute a huge saving 
financially and actually bring a cash return to the 
community. For example: Garden Cities, Ltd., 
buy land not merely for slum clearance and over- 
crowding, but for the full social and industrial 
development of a complete community. Experience 
has shown that the least remunerative aspect is slum 
clearance and overcrowding. Land sold for bunga- 
lows, villas, brings a higher price. Shops, factories 
and offices still higher. This is an aspect of planning 
that no local authority should fail to recognise. 


Facing the Problem 

No city is facing up to its problems more con- 
scientiously than Glasgow. Its representatives give 
yeoman service and make great sacrifices on their 
time to do so. 
46,000—still to be built, 65,000. The strictest 
attention is paid to variety in elevations, play- 
grounds, open spaces, and a Community centre 
at a cost of £200,000 to be erected at Knightswood, 
will probably be the best of its kind in Britain. 
From the housewives’ point of view, I have seen 
nothing to equal our houses in interior lay-out, 
design and finish. But a problem of building 65,000 
houses is not a housing problem nor an education, 
public health, public assistance question. It 
cannot be dealt with sectionally. It is the problem 
of building a new town or towns and should be 
dealt with as such from the outset. Unfortunately, 


The houses completed number 
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the Council works in compartments. If you are a 
member of the Education Committee your interest 
in housing is left to vour colleague on the Housing 
Committee. There is no committee charged with 
planning the whole. Worse than that, the officials 
are departmental, working in sections. There are 
housing architects, public health, public assistance, 
parks, schools, etc., working sectionally with no 
co-ordinating chief, such as a city architect. The 
appointment of a city architect became a Party 
question and, unfortunately, some of our Councillors 
actually argued against such an appointment on the 
score of expense ! 


The Party System 

The erection of houses, strange as it may seem, 
also becomes a Party question. One party criticism 
is against building for the working classes too far 
away from their work, and urges high tenements 
as a solution. We can agree that it is wrong in 
principle to place low wage earners on the outer 
suburbs, five miles from the centre of the city, 
without regard to the enormous drain travelling 
will entail on their slender finances, but how far 
will high tenements solve the problem ? For example, 
the Wards requiring immediate attention are 
Dalmarnock. Density, 113 to acre. Townhead, 154 ; 
Gorbals, 174; Mile End, 105; Woodside, 189; 
Kingston, 101 ; Whitevale, 122 ; North Kelvin, 143. 
In these wards, infectious and respiratory diseases, 
phthisis and infantile mortality rates are highest, 
e.g., Gorbals, 157 ; other Wards 160, 166, 139, 144, 
137, 143 and 139 respectively. In Wards where 
density is low, mortality figures are correspondingly 
low, for example, Pollokshields : Density 9. infant 
mortality 59 ; Cathcart : Density 24, infant mortality 
47. Even the most hardened reactionary must 
admit that the density per acre in these Wards 
must be lowered and some percentage of the 
population moved out. In the clearance area of 
Calton where tenements were re-erected, two- 
thirds of the population were permanently displaced. 
(It is interesting to note the Eastern Police Court 
now can boast of an almost total absence of serious 
crime.) In a nutshell, all parties must agree that 
their respective policies (or lack of policy) ultimately 
means a large transference of the population from 
the congested areas. 

It is difficult to face, hard to contemplate, the 
transfer of your dearest supporters from your own 
particular Municipal Ward. Strange to relate, 
although uppermost in mind, this criticism is least 
vocal. Even so, this fear is unfounded. Wythen- 
shawe’s representatives sit on Manchester’s City 
Council and Aberdeen’s satellite township, Kincorth, 
will, no doubt, be represented on Aberdeen Town 
Council. 


‘‘We Can Start It’’ 


Town planning should not be a Party question, 
nor should any Party think of it in terms of policy. 
Councillors should realise their incapacity for 
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dealing with it, and consult the best brains in the 
country for the job, men with the standing of 
Abercrombie, Raymond Unwin, Barry Parker or 
Adams. Glasgow Corporation should appoint 
from its members a special Committee to examine 
the whole question :— 

(1) The new housing requirements (stated at 
65,000). 

(2) Location of industry in the light of those 
requirements. 

3) Preservation of a green belt. 

(4) Decentralisation to relieve traffic congestion 
and prevent Glasgow growing as ugly and 
uncontrolled as London. 

(5) To provide the people with houses, work and 
recreation in one unit. 

The Committee to work in consultation with a 

panel of such town planners. 

I have avoided being sentimental, but those who 
have witnessed the full life in beautiful surroundings 
as provided by the garden cities cannot but yearn 
that such will be the heritage of the youth of Glasgow, 
and we in our day and generation can start it on its 
orderly development. 


PLANNING AND THE PUBLIC 


‘* Planning’s Dividends of Health and Happiness”’ 
—Mr. Gilbert McAlister. 


‘“«{T should be obvious that better towns and an 
unspoiled countryside would bring dividends 
of health, happiness, and beauty to all and cause 
injury to none. National planning coupled with a 
policy of decentralisation would help everybody.” 

That was the message contained in a paper on 
“Planning and the Public’’ submitted by Mr. 
Gilbert McAllister, Secretary of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, at the concluding 
session of the conference presided over by Colonel 
G. Gardner McLean, C.B.E., Chairman of the 
Executive of the Scottish Branch. 

If, said Mr. McAllister, Letchworth and Welwyn 
were in Bolshevik Russia or Fascist Germany 
hundreds of thousands of people would go to see 
them from this country every year. Because Garden 
Cities are entirely British in their origin the idea 
has been neglected by the British people. Every 
year thousands of people come from all over the 
world to view these two towns regarded by experts 
everywhere as the best examples of town develop- 
ment yet achieved. All over the world towns have 
been built on their model, and recently the United 
States has brought itself into line—President 
Roosevelt has embarked upon the creation of four 
new towns called green belt towns, and he acknow- 
ledges that the British Garden Cities Movement 
has been his inspiration. 

How to achieve that awakening of public interest 
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in the planning of town and country which must 
be secured if national planning is to become a 
reality is one of the perennial problems of this 
Association. 

Successive Governments have blessed the idea. 
Successive Ministers of Health have sung its praises 
and among admirers of Letchworth and Welwyn 
none is more ardent than the present Prime Minister. 
Yet it cannot be claimed that the mass of men 
and women is acutely aware of the folly of non- 
planning, of the evils which attend it, or of the 
benefits to be derived from orderly instead of dis- 
orderly development. 

The city dweller would benefit because only after 
a measure of decentralisation of the population and 
industry had been carried out would it be possible 
to achieve that thorough replanning of central 
areas that would make them lovely and noble and 
ajoy tolivein. Only when our cities are surrounded 
by a spacious belt of agricultural land will it be 
possible for townspeople to have that easy access 
to the countryside which should never have been 
denied them. 

Planning is, or ought to be, above the party 
battle ; it cuts across no private interest, it serves 
the public interest. It is thirled to no dogma and 
yet no social change advocated to-day is fraught 
with greater possibilities for the advancement of 
the people of this country than the change from the 
chaotic sporadic development of to-day to the 
ordered, planned development of to-morrow. 

To no country would national planning bring 
greater benefits than to this Scotland of ours. It is 
not simply a question of the crowded central belt 
with its odd extremes of prosperity here and 
desperate poverty there. It is not simply a question 
of the Highlands denuded of man-power and the 
symbol of lost greatness. It is a question which 
affects Highlander and Lowlander alike. Scotland 
will never be the great nation she might be until 
the balance between the life of the Highlands and 
the Lowlands is redressed. New life can be brought 
to the Highlands and a new opportunity to its people 
without in any way damaging the infinite beauty 
of its mountains, its moors and glens. New life 
and new dignity can be brought to the central areas 
if the problems with which we are confronted are 
considered, not each in isolation, but as parts of the 
whole problem of recreating a nation. Housing can 
be considered apart from industry only to the 
detriment of all engaged in it. It is not that there 
is no solution, it is only that until now we have not 
applied the knowledge we possess. Knowing how 
to create new towns, to regenerate old towns and to 
replan our great urban centres we continue to 
blunder, creating fresh difficulties every month of 
every year. National planning would stop all that. 
The transformation would not be accomplished in a 
day but we could feel sure that we were building a 
new Scotland on a firm foundation and in all our 
spheres of activity bring into being a land of dignity. 
and splendour, providing the best environment 
possible for all the inhabitants. 
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Mr. W. Adam, Secretary (Scottish Branch, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association). 


PERIODICALS 


Journal of the RI.B.A.: 
April 11. ‘‘ Speculative House Building.” 
Ramsay, F.R.J.B.A. 
May 23. A First Impression of the Bressey-Lutyens 
Report.” W. R. Davidge. 
June 27. Conference on Structural Air Raid Precautions. 
Journal of the T.P.I.: 
May “Segregation in Industry and_ Trading 
Estates.’’ Professor W.G. Holford, A.R.I.B.A. 
‘“ Notes on the Institute Evidence to the 
Royal Commission.”’ 
The Medical Officer : 
June 25. ‘‘ Flats and Garden Cities.”’ 
The Architect and Building News: 
May 6. ‘ Housing in an Industrial City.” R. A. H. 
Livett. 
“* Looking Round Bristol.”’ 


Stanley C. 


May 17. 
The Architectural Association Journal : 
April “Statutory Planning in 
Frederick Platt, B.Sc., 
The Builder : 
May 13. ‘‘ Planning as the Alternative to Chaos.” 
May 20. The Town Planning Institute : Planning a 
Suburb. 
June 3. The Town Planning Institute : Report on 
National Survey and National Planning. 
June 10. Architectural Assn. : Planning in America. 
The Town Planning Institute : Problems of 
Town and Country Planning. 
Planning : A Broadsheet issued by PEP. : 
May 31. ‘‘ The Planning of the Land.” 
June 14. ‘‘ Our Unexplored Towns.”’ 
“Towns and Industry.” 
“Planning and Frontiers.” 
Design and Construction ; 
June “Town Planning—Dreams versus Reality.” 


Urban Areas.”’ 


TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING © 


The Scots Town and County Councillor : 
April Glasgow’s Evidence to Royal Commission, 
May “Letchworth.”’ By the Editor. 
June “Welwyn Garden City.”’ By the Editor. 
Town and County Councillor: 
April “Scientific Town Planning 
Ribbonism.’’” William Sanders, 
The Economist : 
June 25. ‘“‘ Town and Country Planning.”’ 
The Phenix: 
June “The International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning.” 


would end 
F.I.A.A, 


Land and Liberty : 
June “ Re-planning London : Land Values the 
Obstacle.” 
The House Builder and Estate Developer : 
May “The Monthly Review—The Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association.” 
Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute : 
June “Town Planning from an_ Architectural 
Standpoint.” By E. G. Allen, F.R.I.B.A. 
Social Service Review : 
May “The Urgency of National Planning.’”’ By 
Gilbert McAllister, M.A. 
Public Management : 
June ‘““ Wanted—A Cure for Urban Elephantiasis.”’ 
The American City : 
April ‘Small Cities Join Movement to Plan.” 
May “T.V.A. and the American Dream.” 
““ Developing a Metropolitan Area.” 
The Planners’ Journal : 
Mar.-Apl. ‘‘ The Future of Planning in England.” 
E. G. Gilpin. 
“Industrial De-centralisation.”’ R. H. Riley 
and Max S. Weholy. 
Freehold : 
June 1. ‘‘ Sound Lore for City Growth.”’ 
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THE DRIFT OF INDUSTRY TO THE SOUTH 


The Royal Commission that is now studying this question 
has given but scant attention to one of the 
outstanding factors which has made 


LETCHWORTH THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRE IN THE SOUTH 


ITS HEALTHINESS AND CLEANLINESS! LOOK AT 
THE HEALTH STATISTICS FOR 1936! 


A> Coolie 





BIRTH RATE DEATH RATE INFANTILE MORTALITY RATE 


LETCHWORTH 12°7 8-2 32° 


Average for i} 
England and Wales{ °° asi 








12:0 59° 

















Healthy Workers mean less wastage and more efficient work. Locate your 
works at Letchworth, the town that is healthier than a health resort. 


First Garden City, Ltd. ani Apo “House,” si, Moortcles, London, £62 
‘SANSA SEE AN TE OEE Ma A 


Telephone : METropolitan 4874 
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